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eee ed LOCA girl makes good 


sl pq business 


...via SPOT-TV 


She sells better for national advertisers because her 
recipes, her interviews and her health tips are keyed to 
local tastes. She is counselor and expert on all things 
feminine, to the women of her community. No wonder 
she’s such a successful saleswoman for everything 

from macaroni to mixers . . . and no wonder so 

many national advertisers have made Spot TV their 
BASIC advertising medium. 
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do it! 


George Stevens, that is. 
Born, brought up and edu- 
cated in the Southwest, 
George, Vice President and 
General Manager of KOTV, 
Tulsa, is a man who knows 
his business as well as his 
market. With twenty solid 
yearsin broadcasting, George 
is one reason why you haven't 
bought Tulsa unless you've 
bought KOTV—the station 
that has been first in every rating 
survey for the past ten years. 


And, you haven't bought 
Oklahoma unless you've 
bought Tulsa—the television 
market that blankets the rich 
eastern half of the state. 





KOT V 
TULSA 


A station on the move in 
a market on the move 


THE 
CORINTHIAN 
STATIONS 
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WISH & WISH-TV Indianapolis 
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FOR YOUR WIRES 


Superior production, perceptive 
casting, knowledgeable direction and 


tight writing 
—BILLBOARD 


P . has shot its way into the 
Nielsen bigtime 


—RADIO DAILY 


kept me at my set right 
through the commercial! . . . Crisply 
and believably written! 


San Francisco CALL BULLETIN 


one of the best of the new 
Western crop 


—BILLBOARD 
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THE BATTLE 
FOR LAW 

AND ORDER 
IN “THE TOWN 
TOO TOUGH 
TO DIE” 
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BEAT Dinah Shore Chevy Show. . 7 times in 8 surveys! 









BEAT | Love Lucy....... 13 times in 13 surveys! | 

BEAT The Californians... . 12 times in 13 surveys! ee | ac | 
: ; ' Ee een i ug. "58 ARB, Sept. "58 

BEAT Pat Boone........ 11 times in 13 surveys! nae 7 ae ae 

BEAT Bob Cummings. .... 11 times in 13 surveys! | 

BEAT U. S. Steel Hour. ... 11 times in 13 surveys ! ARB, Feb. ‘58 | ARB, Apr. 58 | ARB, June ’58 

BEAT Person to Person .. . 10 times in 13 surveys! ‘Settee | Se ae | ta ete 

and always BEAT Suspicion, George Gobel, Colt .45, | 

Welk’s Top Tunes, Eddie Fisher, Your Hit Parade, etc. ARB, Apr. "58 | Pulse, Mar. "58 | ARB, Mar. 58 





Nielsen, Oct. '57 thru Apr. ‘58 
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Publisher’s Note—This is an advertisement, but one of 
such unusual character we are glad to be a sponsor of it. 


Persuaders 
in the Public Interes 


The story of a little-known band of men and women 
who created a Hundred Million Dollar 
Non-Profit Trust that works for the public good 


Last summer, 
a father, driv- 
ing his vaca- 
tioning fam- 
ily through 
one of our 
great nation- 
al forests, 
pulled up for 
the view 
where a 
mountain road looked down on a 
deep, wooded canyon. 

Filling his pipe, he flared a kitchen 
match with his thumbnail, in the 
Western manner. 

“Hey, Pop,” cried his eight-year- 
old son, “‘don’t throw that match 
out the window, break it. You know 
what Smokey the Bear says.” 





Smokey has been urging people to 
take such precautions against start- 
ing forest fires for 16 years. You’ve 
probably seen his messages on 
posters, on TV, or in print. Or heard 
them on the radio. 

Smokey, who now lives in the 
Washington, D. C., zoo, was a real- 
life bear cub. A forest ranger found 
him wandering in the smoke of a 
forest fire which had consumed his 
mother. Advertising men dressed 
him up in print as a forest ranger 
and made him the greatest fire 
fighter of them all. 

As a result of his efforts, the U.S. 
Forest Service estimates that, since 
1942, 600,000 forest fires did not start; 
260 million acres of timber did not 
burn; and nearly 10 billion dollars of 
damage was not done! 





By Jason WEEMS 


Who Made Smokey a Hero 
Fire Fighter? 
Smokey got his start in the fire- 
fighting business in 1942 when the 
U.S. Forest Service called for help 
from a unique business organization 
called The Advertising Council. 

You’ve probably never heard of 
The Advertising Council, but it is 
unlikely that a day passes in which 
you are not exposed to the persuasive 
messages, prepared and disseminated 
under its auspices, on the air or in 
print. This is a good thing for you, 
and for your country. 

It all started when an advertising 
man had lunch with a Princeton 
professor and three officers of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in New 
York. This was in the spring of 1941. 


The Adman 
Stuck His Neck Out 

The professor was doing research in 
communications under a Rocke- 
feller grant, so the lunch table talk 
naturally turned to the art, or 
science, of communication. That was 
when the adman stuck his neck out. 

He said all foundations were mak- 
ing two mistakes in policy. First, 
they spent most of their money on 
the increase of knowledge and very 
little on the distribution of it. Sec- 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR—Jason Weems is the pen 
name for one of America's most versatile men. 
He has been successful as a Bible salesman, a 
printer, an advertising writer, a book and maga- 
zine publisher, a government official, the head 
of a social science research laboratory and con- 
sultant to a large Foundation. He is the author 
of several books. 


ond, when they did spend money on 
the distribution of knowledge, they 
used old-fashioned horse-and-buggy 
methods, and ignored the modern 
high-speed effectiveness of motion 
pictures, broadcasting, and adver- 
tising. 

Seeing a responsive gleam in the 
eyes of the late, great Dr. Alan 
Gregg, world-wide student of medi- 
cal problems for the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the advertising man 
went on to elaborate his idea in terms 
of what advertising could do to 
spread new medical knowledge 
among all the people. 


Persuasion for the 
Public Welfare 
His convictions, widely shared by 
many advertising men at that time, 
boiled down to this: 
1. American advertising facilities 
and techniques had become the 
most effective means for the com- 
munication of new knowledge, and 
for persuasion to use it, which the 
world had ever seen. 


2. This means of communication 
could be used just as effectively 
in the public interest as it was 
being used in the private interest. 
3. Advertising being a communi- 
cation facility developed by busi- 
ness, business itself might well 
consider making it available for 
public welfare projects and organ- 
izations. 

Out of these convictions The Adver- 

tising Council was born in Novem- 
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ber, 1941.- Its initial organizers and 
financial supporters were the six 
official organizations of national ad- 
vertisers, of magazine, newspaper, 
radio, and outdoor media owners, 
and of advertising agencies. 

It had barely been organized when 
it was called upon to play a greater 
role than any of its founders had 
envisioned. 

The Stab in the Back 
On December 7, 1941, the Japanese 
struck Pearl Harbor. A country at 
war found itself faced with vast new 
problems which could be met only 
with the cooperation of all the people. 

Scrap metals, rubber and paper 

were needed in vast quantities, 

and they had to be gathered up 
from every farmyard and city 
cellar. 

Fats and wheat had to be saved 

to send to our allies. 

War Bonds had to be sold. 

Merchant seamen, WACS, 

WAVES, and nurses had to be 

recruited, 

Victory gardens had to be planted. 

Altogether, before the war was 

over, civilians had to be persuaded 

to do more than one hundred 

things like this. 
Great Britain, faced with the same 
problems, had turned to paid gov- 
ernment advertising to help solve 
them. This made the government by 
far the biggest, and almost the only, 
advertiser in the country. Some felt 
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AMERICA’S LEADERSHIP DEPENDS ON FIRST-RATE SCHOOLS 





BETTER SCHOOLS—In 1958, State School 
Committees increased in numbers and Parent- 
Teachers Association membership rose. Citizen 
concern about our schools and what they teach is 
at a new high level. 
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this was a potential threat to free- 
dom of the press. 


America Chose a Better Way 


Our government turned to the newly 
formed Advertising Council, which 
quickly became the War Advertis- 
ing Council. 

The Council called for volunteers. 
Advertising agencies supplied tal- 
ented people to prepare the messages 
needed. Advertisers, magazines, 
newspapers, radio stations, and out- 
door poster companies supplied ad- 
vertising time and space to carry 
the messages to the country. 

All these interests responded 
through the War Advertising Coun- 
cil. America responded to the mes- 
sages. 

By the end of the war, more than 
One Billion Dollars’ worth of govern- 
ment messages had been published 
and broadcast as a contribution of 
American business to the war effort. 

The results proved what advertis- 
ing men had long believed: that ad- 
vertising could as effectively inform 
and persuade people to act in the 
public interest as it had in their pri- 
vate interest. 


Waging the Peace 


When the war ended, many in the 
War Advertising Council thought its 
usefulness was over. There were 
more who felt that the instrument of 
public information, which the Coun- 
cil had created, was far too valuable 
to be reserved for war. 

The government still had jobs of 
public information which needed do- 
ing... such as forest fire prevention, 
and the sale of Savings Bonds; and 
there was the original Council con- 
cept of broad public service such as 
assisting the work of the Red Cross, 
CARE, March of Dimes, the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and many 
others. The word “War” was dropped 
from the name, and The Advertising 
Council continued. But here it faced 
a new problem. 


Who Decides What’s in the 
Public Interest? 

Under the imperatives of war there 
was no question about what projects 
the Council should undertake, but 
when it came to non-governmental 
organizations and non-war projects 
of government departments, who 
was to determine which ones were in 
the public interest? 

The businessmen who were the fi- 
nancial supporters and operators of 


the Council’s facilities did not fee} 
it was in the public interest that they 
alone should decide such questions. 

As a result, a Public Policy Com- 
mittee was created. This was a group 
of 20 of America’s most distinguished 
citizens with backgrounds and ex- 
perience in various areas of Ameri- 
can life. One of the first to accept an 
invitation to serve was Dr. Alan 
Gregg, who remembered the lunch- 
eon where he first heard how adver- 
tising might help solve some health 
problems. 

On this page you'll find a list of 
the men and women who serve, with- 
out pay, on this Public Policy Com- 
mittee. They are drawn from busi- 
ness, labor, education, agriculture, 
the religions, medicine and public 
affairs. They represent no one but 
themselves and the best interests of 
their country, as they see them. 

When a project is presented for 
The Advertising Council’s support, 
the Board of Directors first decides 
whether or not it can benefit from 
broad national advertising. If they 
decide it can, it goes to the Public 
Policy Committee which votes on 
whether or not it is importantly in 
the public interest. The Public Pol- 





Public Policy Committee 
of The Advertising Council 


CHAIRMAN 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


VICE CHAIRMAN 
EVANS CLARK, 
Editorial Board, New York Times 


MEMBERS 


SARAH GIBSON BLANDING, President, 
Vassar College 
RALPH J, BUNCHE, Under Secretary, 
United Nations 
BENJAMIN J. BUTTENWIESER, Partner, 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company 
OLIVE CLAPPER, Publicist 
HELEN HALL, Director, Henry Street Settlement 
CHARLES S. JONES, 
President, Richfield Oil Corporation 
LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON, Chancellor, 
University of Chicago 
A. E LYON, Executive Secretary, 
Railway Labor Executives Association 
JOHN J. McCLOY, Chairman, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
EUGENE MEYER, Chairman, 
The Washington Post & Times Herald 
WILLIAM L. MYERS, Dean of Agriculture, 
Cornell University 
ELMO ROPER, Public Opinion Analyst 
HOWARD A. RUSK, M.D., New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center 
STANLEY RUTTENBERG, Research Director, 
AFL-CIO 
BORIS SHISHKIN, Assistant to the President, 
AFL-CIO 
GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President, 
Hunter College 
THOMAS J. WATSON, JR., President, 
International Business Machines Corp. 
HENRY M. WRISTON, Executive Director, 
The American Assembly 
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Ad from the current Treasury Bond campaign. 
Started at the outset of World War II, it is the old- 
est continuing campaign on the Council’s docket. 


Committee must approve the 
project by a three-fourths vote be- 
fore the Council will tackle it. 


What Kind of 
Projects Are Approved? 


Since the War, The Advertising 
Council, with the approval of the 
Public Policy Committee, has pre- 
sented numerous national problems 
for your information and considera- 
tion, and programs for your support 
and action. 

There are emergency programs, 
such as appeals of the Red Cross for 
disaster funds. 

There are periodic programs, such 
as the one called “Religion in Ameri- 
can Life”, which reminds you of the 


strength to be drawn from attend- 
ance at your church or synagogue. 
(Gallup polls have shown a steady 
increase in attendance at religious 
services since this program started.) 

Other programs, such as Forest 
Fire Prevention, have been continu- 
ous over a period of years. One is the 
Stop Accidents campaign for the 
National Safety Council. It has 
helped bring the traffic toll to a new 
low per vehicle-miles traveled. Still 
another is the drive for Better 
Schools, which has stimulated for- 
mation of State School Committees, 
and increased membership in Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations. Result: 
citizen concern about our schools 
and what they teach is at a new 
high level. 

One of the largest and oldest is the 
campaign in support of the U. S. 
Treasury for the sale of Savings 
Bonds. You have probably responded 
to both your own and your country’s 
benefit. 


Doesn’t Wait to be Asked 


When the Council sees a developing 
national need which calls for the 
help of better public information, it 
tries to get a program started. 

A recent example was creating and 
getting support for a program of 
“Confidence in a Growing America” 
in the spring of 1958. Twenty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of advertising 
time and space told Americans why 
they were justified in having such 
confidence. This helped avert the 
development of a “depression” psy- 
chology. Government, economic and 
business leaders say it helped reverse 
the downswing of last spring. 


More Than 100 Million 
Dollars a Year 


Altogether, the programs of The Ad- 
vertising Council get more than 100 
million dollars’ worth of support 
every year. 

The support comes from Ameri- 
can corporations, large and small. 
It comes from owners of magazines, 
newspapers, television and radio sta- 
tions, outdoor and transit advertis- 
ing facilities. It comes from the 
volunteered talent of America’s lead- 
ing advertising agencies. 

Most of it is represented by dona- 
tions of advertising time and space. 
But there’s also cash to support the 
necessary staff work of the Council 
and some of the programs it 
originates. 

A great deal of it results from the 
devoted services of a group of some 
70 of America’s leading corporation 
officers who serve the Council, with- 
out pay, as its Industries Advisory 
Committee. 

7 7 : 


The next time you hear from 
Smokey the Bear, you might like to 
remember the uniquely American in- 
stitution that put the words in his 
mouth for the good of us all. 

The Advertising Council demon- 
strates by actions, not words, the 
social responsibility of American 
business and the power of advertis- 
ing in the public interest. 

Even more important, it has 
proved that Americans will move to 
solve the problems of their society 
with intelligence, sacrifice, and cour- 
age whenever they are adequately 
informed of these problems and per- 
suaded that they need solving. 
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The Advertising Council . . . for public service 


If you would like to know more about this work, this magazine suggests you write for 
a free booklet to The Advertising Council, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, New York. 
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Letter from the Publisher 


International Front 


The picture for television on the domestic front is indeed a 
promising one. With 1958 hitting new highs in spite of bad going 
through the middle of the year, “it is little wonder that expecta- 
tions are high for the 12 months ahead” (see lead story, page 23). 

Another bright spot in the 1959 television picture is the sales 
outlook for syndication in the international field. Sales of U. S. 
syndicated series for 1958 in foreign countries are estimated at 
$15 million. Conservative observers predict that this figure will be 
at least doubled in the next three years. U. S. syndicated film is 
now being sold in 21 countries, with Canada and England leading 
the list of buyers. Australia and Mexico have become extremely 
active in the past year and expansion of facilities in these countries, 
of course, means more film sold. Syndicators are looking forward 
to a third network service in Britain, a second network service in 
Italy and a commercial network in France. Television in the Scan- 
dinavian countries is growing slowly, West Germany was a sub- 
stantial customer during the past year, and increased film sales in 
Latin America are predicted. 

While there are some programs that are great favorites in one 
country and not in another, by and large, programming tastes are 
fairly universal. Action, mysteries and westerns are basic fare, the 
latter having particular global appeal (see “World-wide Westerns” 
TELEVISION AGE, Oct. 20, and reprint in the January issue of Reader’s 
Digest). Cartoons are also a great favorite. 


Features, Too 


In addition to syndicated shows, film distributors are racking up 
sizable revenue from feature films. When the revenue from news- 
film services such as CBS and UPI is added, foreign tv stations and 
networks become important in the economy of American television. 

In the motion-picture business, 45 per cent of the gross is derived 
from film rentals in foreign countries. If it weren’t for this foreign 
revenue, the motion-picture business would be seriously crippled. 

Foreign tv film sales are significant to U. S. television station 
management, as well as to advertising agencies which purchase syn- 
dicated film, for two reasons: 

1. The increased revenue from abroad will enable syndicators 
to produce better quality series. 

2. Since the total take on domestic and foreign is on the increase, 
the competition among the syndicators to produce better product 
will be intensified. 

1958 was a significant year in foreign tv operations. It was the 
first time that the total number of foreign tv stations surpassed the 
number of stations in the U. S. However, the international market 
is subject to constant fluctuations, currency problems and various 
price controls. In Japan, for example, the tv industry is allowed 
102 half-hour films a week. The maximum price placed by the 
Government on a half-hour film show is $300. 

As television facilities expand in each of the foreign countries, 
so do set sales. Set sales are extremely brisk in West Germany and 
in England, where installment buying has recently been inaugu- 
rated. The entire international television picture bears watching 


in the year to come. 
Cordially, PA 7A, 





mammoth market in the rich south- 
east stretching across 62 counties 
in six states! 

With retail sales of $1,848,670,000*, 
the Carolina Triad is a “must buy” 
for any top TV schedule! 


, PRIMARY ABC 


} The new WLOS-TV delivers the only 
| unduplicated VHF network service to 
the entire Carolina Triad! Only WLOS- 
TV can deliver you complete coverage of 
this rich triad—425,360 TV homes in 
a, 62 counties of six states! t 












6,089 feet above sea level 
atop Mt. Pisgah. 


WLOS-TV 
The towering new force 


in Southeastern TV! 


* Survey of Buying Power—Sales Man- 
agement — May 1958 


{NCS #3 — All TV Homes 


WLOS-TV 


Unduplicated ABC in 
Asheville * Greenville * Spartanburg 


WLOS AM-FM 


Represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
Southeastern Rep : James S. Ayers Co. 
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Put your salesman in a market where sales are Winston-Salem 
popping at the retail level to the tune of more than 


3 billion dollars . . . the 75-county WSJS market. High Point 


Greensboro 


Call Headley-Reed 
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Kroger to Step Up Tv Investment 

The Kroger Co., major food chain with headquarters 
in Cincinnati, will increase its use of television in the 
coming year, it was learned at press time. At present 
Kroger is sponsoring six different Ziv shows in various 
markets (for a total of 26). The food chain is currently 
spending 11 per cent of its budget in television. 


Karo Maple Campaign 

A new maple-flavored syrup labeled Karo Imitation 
Maple, introduced in Portland, Ore., and the Pacific 
Northwest last summer via some spot scheludes, is cur- 
rently moving into Los Angeles as the next step of what 
will become a national introductory campaign. Lennen 
& Newell, Inc., New York, is the agency for Corn Products 
Refining Co., having acquired the account in its merger 
with C. L. Miller Co., Inc. Frank Delaney is the timebuyer. 


New Sales Techniques 

Look for a further refinement of television film-selling 
techniques in the near future. Independent Television 
Corp., under president Walter Kingsley, plans to set up 
teams of specialists who will handle exlusively certain 
properties. (See ITC profile, page 28). The plan is part 


of ITC’s over-all emphasis on maximum sales efficiency. 


Jergens’ January Drive 

Late this month, the usual first-of-the-year schedules for 
Jergens Lotion begin running on schedules varying from 
six to 26 weeks, depending on the market. Filmed minutes 
and 20’s are used in both day and night slots. The market 
list is slightly increased from the 70 top ones used last year 
at this time. Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., New York, is the 
agency; Gary Pranzo is the timebuyer. 


Old Tv Shows to Movies 

Old motion pictures may have found a home on televi- 
sion, but in the near future this process may be reversed: 
old television shows will be seen in theatres. CBS Films 
will set up a 16mm unit shortly, and under a plan still 
to be completed will distribute films to theatres, clubs and 
schools. It’s understood that several properties the com- 
pany has retired (such as The Range Rider) would be 
distributed initially. It is possible, goes the thinking, to 
make weekly serials of the shows, or put three of them to- 
gether to make a full-length feature. 


Hollywood Brands Goes Network 

Hollywood Brands, Inc., maker of Butter-Nut, Milk 
Shake and other candy bars, which last fall spoke of in- 
creasing its annual advertising budget to $1 million, made 
its first network-program buy with a year-long pick-up 
of American Bandstand. In the past two years, the con- 
fectioner used extensive tv spot to help set an “all-time 


high in sales.” Hollywood will continue to use “frequent 
film spots on many other key-market tv stations to blanket 
the nation,” according to media director Helen Huley at 


Grubb & Petersen Advertising, Champaign, Ill. 


SCA Readies New Feature Package 

Show Corporation of America, formed last summer by 
several key executives of RKO Television, has begun to 
move in several directions. The company has been dis- 
tributing “RKO Showcase Package,” a group of 18 fea- 
tures (it has been sold in 70 markets) and has been pitch- 
ing several half-hours for national sale. Latest moves are 
these: it has put together another package of approximate- 
ly 20 features, almost all of which are of post-’48 vintage 
from RKO and various domestic and overseas producers. 
The group will go into distribution in February. SCA has 
also entered into a joint venture with ABC Films whereby 
the latter will sell and produce El Coyote, a half-hour series 
starring Muriel Davis, Olympic gymnast. 


Bon Ami Saturation Drive 

The first of next month will see a saturation spot cam- 
paign get under way in New York City for new-formula 
Bon Ami, with filmed minutes also promoting Jet Spray 
and other products. The company has a silver cleaner, an 
aerosol spray furniture cleaner-and-wax and a liquid 
detergent now in, or about to enter, test markets. The New 
York introduction drive will involve 50 per cent of the 
budget in video. Bon Ami recently announced a budget 
for °59 over $2 million, with two-thirds of the figure in 
cash buys and the remainder in barter. Media director 
Arthur Fischer and Jack Dube handle the buying at Cole, 
Fischer & Rogow, Inc., New York. 


Tv to Help Boost Electronics Totals 

Electronics manufacturers were one of the few indus- 
tries to establish a new sales record in 1958, and, accord- 
ing to David R. Hull, president of EIA, indications are 
that factory sales in 1959 will reach $8.3 billion. The in- 
creasing number of tv sets in the Lome, the obsolescence 
of present receivers and the normal rise in the total homes 
in the nation are factors which support this optimism. 


MCA TV Expands Foreign Operations 

MCA TV’s international operations have been quietly 
expanding. Last fall the company elected to enter the 
foreign-language field, that is, sell dubbed versions, rather 
than just English-language versions of its properties. Thus, 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents has been dubbed in German, 
Italian, French and Spanish; Mickey Spillane’s Mike 
Hammer has been dubbed in Spanish; Kit Carson has been 
dubbed in French, and Dragnet has been dubbed in 
Spanish. Sales of these programs have been consummated 
in 18 foreign markets. 
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PRODUCTS OF 


SYRACUSE 


...Important in the home! 


An occasion to be proud of...the finest in silver from Oneida... 

the finest in entertainment from WHEN-TV.. 

Yes, Syracusans take pride in their industries (numbering more than 950 
different companies) and in their services (which include top CBS 
network shows punctuated by lively local programs)... 

To make your product the pride of homes in Syracuse and all of 

Central New York, place it on WHEN-TV view. 

A call to the Katz Agency or WHEN-TV commercial manager, 

Fred Menzies, will put it in the spotlight. 


oe A MEREDITH TELEVISION STATION AFFILIATED WITH BETTER 
HOMES & GARDENS AND SUCCESSFUL FARMING MAGAZINES 


KCMO KCMO-TV [| KPHO KPHO-TV | KRMG]| WOW WOW-TV | WHEN-TV 
Kansas City Phoenix Tulsa Omaha Syracuse 





CBS in Central New York 
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Business barometer 








Network business, like national spot and local, was. tnusually good in October. 





In fact, like the other two divisions of television billing, network totals set a 
new record for a single month. October network billings were up 22.4 per 
cent above those*in September. 











As the chart indicates, this was several percentage points more than any other 
month on record. 

October is usually a good month for network billings. Checking back for previous 
years shows a 15.2 per cent rise for the same period in 1954, 14.9 per 
cent in 1955, 9.1 per cent in 1956 and 18.8 per cent in 1957, as compared 


with the 22.4 per cent rise this month. 


The previous high for a one-month increase was set in October 1957, when 
was 18.8 per cent. 


the gain 





Dollar figures compiled by TvB’s LNA-BAR reports show that network billings for 
October were up 6.6 per cent over those a year ago—$52.5 million, as com- 
pared with $49.3 million. 





The January-through-October totals showed that network billings were 10.1 per cent 
ahead of last year. The actual figures are $460.6 million, as compared 
with $418.5 million. 





Division of the business among 
the three networks 
indicates the ABC-TV 
volume in October was 
nearly $10 million, 








NETWORK BUSINESS 


Ma Apr Ma 


as compared with $8 1957-58 

million a year ago, 

an increase of 23.1 / 
1956-57 

per cent. The ABC-TV / 

total for the January- [/- 

October period is a 


$82.2 million, an in- 
crease of 23.9 per 
cent over the $66.4 
million for the same 
period last year. 


CBS-TV_ business in October was 
off 2.4 per cent, with 
a total of $21.9 mil- 
lion this year, as 
compared to $22.4 million last. 
up 3.7 per cent, or $203 million, 








Total for the January-October period was 
as compared with $195.9 million. 


NBC-TV was up 10.2 per cent in October to $20.7 million, as compared with $18.8 
million. Total for the January-October period was up 12.3 per cent to 
$175.3 million, compared to $156.1 million last year. 





The January 26th issue of TV AGE will include the Business Barometer report on 





local and spot billings for November. 
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THE CAT IS OUT OF THE BAG! 














PREDICTION: 


1959s 
Brightest 
Television 


Star- 


FELIX 
THE CAT 


260 brand new adventure cartoons 
are now in FULL PRODUCTION 
for TV debut in September, 1959 

















Unique continuing format of 
FOUR-MINUTE episodes . . . 
NEW stories . .. NEW characters . . . 
designed specifically for television . . . 
produced in beautiful Eastman Color . . . 
or striking black and white. 

Audition screenings by appointment: ] 
Call or wire: 
Richard Carlton, Vice President 
in Charge of Sales 
TRANS-LUX TELEVISION CORP. 
625 MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. 
Phone: PLaza 1-3110-1-2-3-4 


“if, 
ux 


-\- THE MOST IMPORTANT NEW TV SHOW FOR CHILDREN IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS! -\- 
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. . a very good presentation of the 
functions, the metod of o>eration and 
the character of the people in the de- 
partment. There is. of course, a problem 


of media represeatatives knowin who 
it is they want to see. On the other hand, 
a printed list of media assignments 
such as the one you had in your article 
also presents difficu!ties. The lim‘tations 
of any such list . > obvious—the ques- 
tion of having it represent immediately 
any changes in assig ment, and so fort). 
Perhaps we shall find -ome way of steer- 
ing a course between this Scylla and 
Charybdis. 
STANLEY Resor 
Chairman of tre Board 


J. Waltzr Thompson Co. 


I have read both installments of the 
article on J. Walter Thompson Co. with 
great interest. This ha; been a fine job 
of reportinz, and we appreciate it. 

NorMaNn H. Strouse 
President 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


. . Congratulations on a fine report- 
ing job on JWT. 

Ropert D. Liven 

Associat2 Media Director 

J. Walier Thompson Co. 


WWOR on Air 

in the story on satellites .. . 
you have covered the important points 
and covered them well. You will be in- 
terested to know that WWOR 
(Worcester) is now on the air and re- 


our 


peats certain of the programs that origi- 
nate from our channel 32, besides 
carrying some NBC-TV and quite a bit 
of its own local film programming. We 
haven’t yet worked out all the operat- 
ing details, but I think we are fairly 
well set to having our own private net- 


work. 
WituaM L. Putnam 
President 
Springfield Television Broadcasting 
Corp. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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NEW STATION—NEW COVERAGE 





WI 


LA-TV 


FULL POWER: 
VIDEO—316,000 WATTS 
AUDIO—158,000 WATTS 
ANTENNA HEIGHT—1008’ 


CHANNEL 


brings you 


coverage with q ‘Yom 
resultful penetration 


in Michigan’s “GOLDEN TRIANGLE” area! 


WILX-TV, affiliated with NBC, is the only television station giving 
City Grade reception to the three major Michigan cities of Jackson, 
Lansing and Battle Creek. This rich and heavily populated “Golden 
Triangle” area has never before been reached by any single station! 





look at this coverage! 


Total State Excluding Metropolitan Detroit B Signal Area 


Population 43.4% TV Households 44.0% 
Households 44.7% Farm Population 34.1% 
look at this resultful penetration! 
Total State Excluding Metropolitan Detroit B Signal Area 
Retail Sales 47.3% Retail Automotive Sales 50.3% 
Retail Food Sales 44.7% Retail Filling Stations 46.3% 
Retail Drug Sales 48.6% Gross Farm Income 39.9% 


Michigan’s Golden Triangle is a major market. 
In total population it ranks just below the 10th 
largest metropolitan area* and in TV homes, 
ranks just below the 27th market area** in the 
nation. Well worth considering . . . just check 
those figures again! 


*BASED ON SRDS CONSUMER MARKET DATA 
**BASED ON TELEVISION AGE 100 TOP MARKETS 









prime time now available! 
RIGHT NOW... 


VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL, INC. 


for complete market information 


is the time to contact 
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Petry executive changes are announced . page 21 
KOA-TV and WITN win NBC contest . . page 21 


Piel’s again best-liked commercials . . . . . page 68 


Expansion 

The executive structure of Edward 
Petry & Co. has been changed in a 
move designed to add depth and at 
the same time increase the administra- 
tive strength of the company. 

Edward E. Voynow, formerly execu- 
tive vice president, becomes president. 
Martin L. Nierman, vice president of 
television, has been promoted to execu- 
tive vice president, and Edward Petry, 
president, has become chairman of the 
board. 





MR. PETRY 


Additional 
clude two promotions: that of Ernest 


executive changes in- 


Lee Jahncke Jr. to vice president and 
assistant to the chairman of the board, 
and of Bette Doyle, formerly assistant 
treasurer, to secretary and treasurer 
of Edward Petry & Co. William Maille- 
fert continues as vice president in 
charge of radio. 

An executive committee has been 
appointed, and plans boards have been 
established for the radio and television 
divisions. 

The television plans board, with 
Mr. Nierman as chairman, consists of 
Edward C. Page, eastern sales manager 
of tv; Robert L. Hutton Jr., tv pro- 


William C. Rohn, 
marketing director of the company; 
George Johannessen, tv research di- 
rector; Louis A. Smith, tv sales man- 
ager in Chicago; Richard Hughes, tv 
manager in Atlanta; L. D. Larimer, 


motion director; 


tv manager in Los Angeles, and Hugh 
Kerwin, tv manager in Dallas. 


The radio plans board, with Mr. 
Maillefert as chairman, includes the 
following: E. E. Eshleman, eastern 
radio sales manager; William Steese, 
radio William 


promotion director; 


MR. VOYNOW 


Rohn; William Cartwright, manager 
for radio in Detroit; William Pipher, 
radio sales manager in Chicago; Lloyd 
McGovern, in San 


Francisco, and Joseph Sierer, radio 


radio manager 


manager in Atlanta. 

The following executives compose 
the executive committee: Messrs. Petry, 
Voynow, Nierman, Maillefert, Jahncke 
and Rohn, with Mr. Petry as chairman. 

“IT am pleased,” stated Mr. Petry 
in turning over the presidency to Mr. 
Voynow, “that the growth of our com- 
pany and of the stations we represent 
has been such that we are able to 
institute this expansion and draw more 
fully upon the executive manpower 


within our own organization. The pro- 
motion of these experienced executives 
and creation of the executive commit- 
tee and plans boards will lend depth 
to our company’s structure and help 
it to maintain its position of leader- 
ship in the representation business. I 
am particularly gratified that the selec- 
tion of personnel has been such that 
every phase of this expansion and all 
of these promotions can be made from 
within our own organization. The re- 
sult will be greater utilization of the 
experience and capabilities of our 
younger executives. 

“The plans boards for radio and 
back- 


ground of the senior sales executives 


television will draw upon the 


in our branch offices, as well as upon 





MR. NIERMAN 


the experience of our department heads 
in these divisions. This will effect a 
healthy exchange of information and 
ideas and result in new and worth- 
while recommendations for the con- 
duct of our company’s operations and 
planning for the future. These recom- 
mendations will in turn be acted upon 
by the company’s executive commit- 
tee.” 


Contest 
What it called “the biggest audience 
promotion competition in its history” 
was conducted during the opening 
weeks of the fall season by the Na- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Statistics are frequently way over our head, but when it comes to our submarine series, THE SILENT SERVICE, 
we get along swimmingly. Even mathemaddicts of the first water get a splash out of figures like. these: @® Series [ 
of THE SILENT SERVICE is still churning up the seas, tying the NBC TELEVISION FILMS A DIVISION OF 


opposition in knots. And Series II, according to latest available ARB 
Reports, is making even greater headway in America’s leading markets 
than Series I—-11% higher ratings, 16% greater share-of-audience!* 


@ If one of these series isn’t sailing for you, you’re missing the boat! CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


*NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, WASHINGTON, D. C., BUFFALO, SEATTLE-TACOMA, HOUSTON-GALVESTON 
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Gains continue with— 


and despite— 


state of country’s economy 


Tv peak... § still ahead 


es 


at ptimism,” wrote Voltaire in 1759, “is 
the madness of maintaining that every- 
thing is right when it is wrong.” 

In regard to television and its place in the 
1959 business picture—if the French writer and 
philosopher’s statement is held true—everything 
is either very, very right at present, or madness 
is rampant within the industry. 

Fortunately for the sake of video executives 
harassed in past months by critical attacks often 
just missing a charge of feeble-mindedness, cur- 
rent economic figures provide a solid foundation 
for tv’s widespread optimism. 

At this time last year, there were courageous 





predictions made for television’s future in 1958. 
An increase in dollar volume was prophesied, 
along with more stations, more markets, more 
sets, more viewers and more homes. But the 
cheery forecasts were made with a wary eye on 
the charts which showed a slipping U. S. economy 
and a questioning quaver sometimes belied the 
most optimistic voice. 

Still, during a year whose first half saw in- 
dustrial production sliding sharply downhill, a 
year marked by both stock averages and a gross 
national product fitfully struggling to reach mid- 
"57 peaks, a year when the cost of living con- 
tinued to climb while consumer spending showed 
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a slight over-all decline (with durable 
expenditures down considerably), each 
hopeful prognostication for tv-’58 was 
fulfilled. 

And, with such a winning track 
record in poor weather, it’s little won- 
der expectations are high for video 
during the 12 months ahead—when 
outside economic conditions appear 
much more favorable than in the re- 
cent past. 

The Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing has placed its tv estimate of total 
(time, talent and production) dollar 
volume in 1959 at $1,463,000,000. The 
i958 total should reach $1,374,000.- 
000, or nearly $85 million more than 
the °57 figure of $1,209,900,000. 

How can TvB predict another $85 
million increase for the coming year, 
apparently ignoring those who state 
the tv audience is saturated, that high 
costs are driving away the small ad- 
vertisers, and that routine program- 
ming is reducing viewership to a point 
where sponsors are getting less for 
their money? A study of the over-all 
economic picture gives the answer: 

After hitting a high for all time 
in the third quarter of 1957, gross 
national product —the value of all 
goods produced and services rendered 
in the U. S.—fell from its annual 
rate of $445 billion through the last 
quarter of the year, and 1957 ended 
with a yearly figure of $440.3 billion. 
The decline continued through the first 
few months of 1958, largely because 
of cutbacks in private investment 
which included new construction and 
durable goods (cars, machinery, etc.). 
Early in spring, business turned up- 
ward and began a quick recovery. 
Labor troubles in October caused a 
slight slowdown, but November- 
December activity found gross national 
product setting another record at a 
$450-plus-billion annual rate. The °58 
yearly average is placed at this writ- 
ing at $440.0 hillion. 

As important as the actual gains 
registered during the past year is the 
fact that the upward trend is expected 
to continue for some time. Studies of 
the 24 up-down-up cycles recorded in 
the U. S. economy have shown the 
average expansion phase lasted about 
30 months. The shortest expansion, in 
1921, ran 10 months. Only five have 
lasted less than 20 months. Generally, 











2 balanced recovery runs longer than 
one generating inflation and specula- 
tion. 

On that last point, the current up- 
swing appears to be in good health. 
Such things as industrial output, cor- 
poration profits, factories’ new orders, 
retail sales and home building moved 
ahead fairly evenly. Employment in 
some fields, along with expenditures 
for new plants and equipment, trailed 
most of the year but began rising near 
the end of the third quarter. Also 
late in the year manufacturers began 
rebuilding depleted inventories in ex- 
pectation of continued demand. Busi- 
ness experts definitely agree 1959 will 
be a good year, with a gradual climb 
tempered by restraints here and there 
—a period of orderly gains, not run- 
away boom or drastic inflation. 

Predictions for the 1959 gross na- 
tional product total are currently 
$459-$460 billion, with the present 
rate making it seem the figure will 
he easily reached. 

In its forecast for the past year, 
TV AGE stated last January that con- 
sumer credit (important inasmuch as 
two-thirds of instalment credit 
to purchase cars, 


goes 
appliances, other 
hard goods) would continue to mount. 

That prediction (made as well by 
several economic researchers) proved 
disappointing. as credit purchases and 
loans zoomed downward during the 
first 10 months of the year while re- 
payments held steady. However, an 
increase in indebtedness late this fall 
(largely due to a vigorous reception 
of the new-car models), coupled with 
the general business trend, has given 
rise to renewed prophecies of record 
instalment credit in 1959. A minimum 
rise of $1.5 billion is expected to raise 
the instalment total near $35 billion. 

While people are expected to bor- 
row more, they also should make more 
in 1959. Disposable personal income, 
it is said, will be up in the first half 
of the levels— 
possibly five per cent higher than 
levels in the first half of 1958. Raises 


for present employes, two million ad- 


year from current 


ditional people working—those are the 
factors behind the predicted sum of 
$16 billion more in spending money 
this year. 

As to what the public will be buy- 
ing, the outlook is good for virtually 





all kinds of manufactured products, 
as well as foodstuffs, tobacco and other 
non-durables. In the latter half of 
1958, new orders for manufactured 
goods began rising significantly after 
a 14-month slide. During the down- 
ward period, manufacturers reduced 
output and filled orders from inven- 
tories. The reduction was larger than 
the decline in sales, so inventories de- 
clined. Now, speeded production is 
rebuilding inventories in anticipation 
of a big selling year ahead; mounting 
orders over the past six months sup- 
port the faith of the hurrying manu- 
facturers. 

And television’s part in this eco- 
nomic picture? 

“From all indications,” says an 
amusement-industry analyst of Value 
Line, top investment survey firm, “tele- 
vision in °59 has to have a good year. 
The business ‘boom’ will be caused by 


prediction for total tv dollar volume 
this year was $1.6 billion. That's 
roughly $150 million higher than the 
forecast by the perennially optimistic 
TvB. 

An Association of National Adver- 
tisers questionnaire returned by 331 
separate companies in 33 different 
industry classifications spending col- 
lectively more than $1 billion yearly 
for advertising indicated the large 
majority of firms intend to increase 
ad expenditures in °59 by an average 
11 per cent. In 1958, industry pace- 
setters maintained or increased their 
yearly expenditures. 

For last year, the 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc., estimated— 
the first half of 
the year—that total advertising volume 
would reach $10,145,000,000. While 
this figure was $20 million higher than 


research division 


from data covering 


the agency’s first-quarter estimate, it 
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$434.4 billion 


gross national product 


$440.0 billion 





65.6 million 


number of workers 


64.9 million 





$82.48 


weekly wages in manufacturing $8] .50 





$47.2 billion 


new construction 


$48.8 billion 





$199.8 billion 


retail sales 


$200.0 billion 





$44.8 billion 


consumer credit 


$43.0 billion 





$37.3 billion 


plant, equipment expenditures 


$32.0 billion 





$31.1 billion 





farm receipts 


$32.5 billion 








increased consumer buying. Manu- 
facturers will have rebuilt their in- 
ventories and will be after the con- 
sumers’ increased dollars. To sell, 
they’ll advertise; and television will 
see a double-barreled increase, getting 
a greater total volume, as well as a 
larger share of all money spent in 
advertising.” 

Recently having completed a study 
of the medium’s future as an invest- 


ment choice, the surveyor stated his 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


still over-all 
cent drop from the record 1957 total 
of $10,310,600,000. 


While total revenue declined, so did 
that for each of the major advertising 


represents an two-per- 


media, with the exception of radio 
which showed a 
($6 million) 
which registered a striking seven-per- 


small two-per-cent 


gain—and _ television, 
cent increase. 
The McCann-Erickson final estimate 


for tv network and spot advertising 
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Revenue from time sales ($ millions) 

(Does not include talent or production costs) 

network spot locai total 
1949 $ 10.8 $ 7.3 $ 95 $ 27.5 
1950 35.0 25.0 30.4 90.5 
1951 97.1 59.7 51.3 208.1 
1952 137.7 80.2 65.3 283.1 
1953 171.9 124.3 88.5 384.7 
1954. 241.2 176.7 120.1 538.1 
1955 308.9 222.4 149.8 681.1 
1956 367.7 281.2 174.2 823.1 
1957 394.2 296.4 178.1 828.7 
1958* 407.5* 320.3* 185.5* 913.3* 
1959* 426.3* 341.8* 191.6* 959.7* 
All figures from FCC except those marked * which are TV AGE estimates based on 
Business Barometer reports. 








revenue for 1958 was $1,095.0 mil- 
lion; for 1957, the final estimate was 
$1,022.6 million. As forecast by the 
Value Line analyst for this year, video 
also scored a double gain last year: 
it increased both in revenue and in 
percentage of share of total advertis- 
ing expenditures. 

At the networks themselves, busi- 
ness during 1958 was healthy, although 
no one would deny an all-out selling 
effort was necessary, particularly dur- 
ing the early part of the year. 

Possibly the most eye-opening gain 
was that made by ABC-TV, whose 
total billing in 1957 hovered near $83 
million. Opening up an entire new 
daytime operation, ABC-TV claimed at 
year-end gross time sales of $106 
million—virtually a 25-per-cent in- 
crease. Where the network had 50 
advertisers a year ago, it now lists 63. 
Where it sold 27 commercial hours 
weekly in °57, it sold 48 in 58. 

As TV AGE pointed out in a recent 
article on daytime network program- 
ming, the early rating figures were 
not overly encouraging for the success 
of the ABC-TV entry into the field. 
Second reports showed small gains, 
however, and the network remained 
confident it would fulfill the audience 
promises made its advertisers. It was 
ABC-TV’s emergence in the nighttime 
field, though, that caused excited mur- 
murings throughout the industry. 

Fall °58 saw the American Broad- 
casting Co.’s video arm dominating 
the top 10 Nielsen listings for the first 
time since commercial television be- 
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gan, capturing four of 10 places, while 
the other networks took three each. 
In the past year ABC-TV increased 
its average nighttime rating from 18.5 
to 20.1; the average CBS-TV rating 
fell from 25.3 to 23.9; NBC-TV’s aver- 
age rating fell from 23.6 to 21.7. It 
was reported that CBS officials were 
already considering ABC as_ the 
“second network” behind their own. 

The enthusiastic surge of ABC-TV 
is expected to continue well into 1959, 
and the answering fire from NBC-TV 
and CBS-TV cannot help but build 
sales on all three operations. By 
largely depending on western pro- 
gramming to build its audience, ABC- 
TV has met critical blasts, but weath- 
ered them. Recently, it has attempied 
more adventurous fare—particularly 
in the area of “specials’—and has 
been successful. It’s known the net- 
work intends to broaden its offerings 
further as the year progresses. 

(According to the Value Line sur- 
vey, tv stock in general is a sound buy 
as “video stocks—particularly in a 
number of smaller companies—have 
not been overbought because of a 
flurry of bad publicity.” The spokes- 
man believes that demand will con- 
tinue strong in °59 for film series and 
new programs to replace old ones, 
and that the entry into tv production 
of additional major film companies 
such as 20th Century-Fox and United 
Artists will result in profitable 
growth. ) 

At CBS-TV, a gross billings figure 
was available for the first 10 months 


of 1958—$203,070,337. For 1957, the 
corresponding figure was just under 
$196 million, with a full-year projec- 
tion bringing the total to about $239.3 
million. As the new 10-month total 
is already 3.7 per cent higher than 
last year’s figure, it appears safe to 
estimate CBS-TV 1955 billing at over 
$243 million, particularly as Novem- 
ber-December °58 business ran well 
ahead of °57’s. 

The network served 117 different 
advertisers during the past year; 1] 
of them were new to CBS-TV; five 
were completely new to network tele- 
vision. 

While losing a very small fraction 
of its total number of advertisers in 
1958 as compared to 1957, NBC-TYV 
registered a substantial increase in 
revenue. The National Broadcasting 
Co.’s video network served 210 clients 
during °57 and 205 in °58. However, 
the estimated gross for the network 
in the former year was $195 million. 
An 11-per-cent increase is claimed for 
1958, which would put the total NBC- 
TV gross at about $205 million. 

Viewing the programs of and buy- 
ing the products of the sponsors on 
the three networks is a huge audience 
in 42.4 million U. S. tv homes. This 
figure, from the A. C. Nielsen Co. 
NCS-3 survey, represents 84 per cent 
of all homes in this country. It also 
indicates a two-per-cent rise from 
1957’s 41.2 million homes. 

Certain areas of the country, Niel- 
sen points out, have greater potential 
for tv audience growth during 1959 
than others. While the northeast and 
north central parts of the U. S. have 
90- and 88-per-cent set ownership, re- 
spectively, the south has only 75 per 
cent, and the Pacific and western 
regions have 85 and 83 per cent each. 

In an address delivered last month 
to the Republican and Democratic 
committees choosing sites for the 1960 
conventions, Sig Mickelson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of news for CBS, said 
current projections on tv growth show 
there will be 463 inter-connected cities 
with video stations by 1960—63 more 
than in 1956—and 9.8 million addi- 
tional sets in use. 

In relation to the figures of previous 
years, television-set sales in 1958 were 
somewhat disappointing. Approxi- 
mately four million new sets were 

















purchased, as contrasted with six mil- 
lion the year before. About 1.5 million 
of the units went into new tv homes, 
according to TvB data, meaning the 
remainder were bought as second sets 
or as replacements for old models. 
The expected surge of new-set buy- 
ing did not materialize. It was pre- 
dicted earlier that with most tv sets 
bought in 1951, and now better than 
five years old, the public would re- 
place a great number of them. The 
general downward trend of major ap- 
pliance buying in the first part of the 
year undoubtedly played a part in the 
lowered sales, but some conjecture has 
been given to the idea that new-set 
sales may level off at four million 
yearly—a healthy figure in itself. When 
the market is fully saturated, future 
sales will be almost completely de- 
pendent on the obsolescence factor— 
and picture tubes and sets just don’t 
‘eem to be wearing out as quickly as 
it was expected they would. By build- 
ing more “style” into their sets—as 
in Philco’s Predicta 
manufacturers believe they can some- 


radical line— 


what hasten old-set replacement. 


One of the greatest factors influenc- 
ing U. S. economy as a whole is the 
status of the automobile market. When 


1957 





1958 






auto sales boom, all kinds of busi- 
nesses get a lift. Huge orders for 
steel, rubber, fabrics, etc., pour in and 
jobs open up in large numbers. In 
auto plants alone, production of 1.5 
million more cars this year than last 
would mean 60,000 more jobs; 20,000 
more steelworkers would be needed. 


As the new °59 models were in- 


troduced last fall, optimism within 
the car industry mounted. The new 
lines were with enthusiasm; 
Detroit began predicting an easy 5.5 
million new sales this year, about a 
million more than in 58. L. L. Col- 
bert, president of Chrysler Corp., esti- 
mated six million sales, and some 
industry officials have talked slightly 
higher. 


met 


Virtually all the automotive firms 
used television spectaculars to in- 
troduce the new product to the wait- 
ing public. It is positively believed the 
“special” type of programming did 
much to engender excitement (and 
subsequent sales) over the cars. Con- 
siderable pride was caused within the 
tv industry by the controversial Mc- 
Cann-Erickson Buick 


offered proof that video was the most 


survey which 
effective advertising medium for the 
line. 
According to Norman E. Cash, 
president of the Television Bureau of 
Advertising, 25 per cent of total auto- 
motive advertising expenditures in 
1958 went into tv. “We look for a 
1959,” Mr. 
Cash says, “which will bring video’s 
share to 30-35 per cent of the total.” 


Backing his belief of increased bud- 


25-per-cent increase in 


models next fall which will have to 
be advertised along with the regulation 
models. 

Mr. Cash also predicts. additional 
tv revenue this year from the liquid- 
detergent campaigns of the major 
household-product manufacturers. “Up 
until now,” he says, “these new brands 
have merely been testing. 1959 will 
see an all-out push. The soap com- 
panies have a standard practice of 
maintaining existing expenditures 
while pouring additional money into 
spot drives for the new products, later 
switching to network after the in- 
troduction.” 

Transportation advertisers par- 
ticularly in the air and bus fields - 
will be a primary TvB target. During 
1958, while car sales were off, the 
public spent $40 billion on travel and 
recreation. The sum is larger than 
total auto sales, new and used. Travel 
and recreation virtually ignored the 
recession, with consumers spending 
one out of every seven dollars to “get 
away from it all.” Airlines especially 
will need increased business in order 
to pay for new jets, Mr. Cash says. 

Another industry important to tele- 
vision—tobacco—is expected to grow 


in ’59. The U. S. Department of Agri- 


total advertising volume $10,310,600,000 


estimated $10,145,000,000 (—2%) 


5,000,000 (+7%) 


gets is the fact that more than half of 
passenger cars on the road today are 
over five years old and ready for re- 
placement. (While the sale of tv sets, 
as already noted, apparently is not 
affected by a similar fact, cars are 
subjected to greater wear and age more 
swiftly.) Then, too, all three major 
companies plan to bring out smaller 


culture reports a preliminary estimate 
of 462 billion cigarettes consumed 
during the past year, a 4.4-per-cent 
rise over 1957 consumption. The de- 
partment predicts further gains be- 
cause many smokers who switch to 
filter brands (currently accounting for 
50 per cent of all sales, as opposed 


(Continued on page 46) 
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uality: adj., excellent; of good 
Q quality; as, quality meat, quality 
clothing, quality folks, etc. 
chiefly U.S. 

It seems even Webster had his diffi- 
culties. The intangible has been used 
as a club by tv critics, as a shield by 
tv programmers. At one of the larger 
television film houses it is used to de- 
scribe a way of operating, and the only 
way of operating successfully today. 

Jack Wrather’s Independent Televi- 
sion Corp., non-existent six months ago, 
is frankly out to dominate the field, 
and in its sudden emergence as a major 


Collog., 


factor in television is insisting that qual- 
ity, excellence, high calibre, stature, 
etc., are in no way inconsistent with 
commercial television. 

ITC has startled even the most jaded 
memories in the entertainment business. 
When Mr. Wrather, oil man, station 
man, owner of several highly rated 
properties, announced in July that his 
organization (JWO), in association 
with Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and 
Associated Television, Ltd., had formed 
a multi-million-dollar television film 
company, some of the competition ad- 
mitted some uneasiness, but pointed out 
that the organization, starting from 
scratch, had a long way to go. But by 
late fall uneasiness had increased, and 
much of the long stretch toward leader- 


Blazing star 


Less than six months old, 


ITC is already pressing for 


film program leadership 


ship in the field had been covered by a 
few well-timed, well-calculated steps. 

Today, ITC can be ranked among the 
top four in the television film world, 
in terms of properties, income and per- 
sonnel. Its rise can be described only 
as phenomenal, even in a business ac- 
customed to the unusual. 

Its position today did not come about 
in a purely accidental way; each move 
was a studied one, made after careful 
analysis, requiring the deliberation and 
mental agility of a chess player. And 
the future has been eyed with equal 
concentration, which is why that elusive 
word “quality” plays such a big role 
in the thinking of company executives. 

“My organization and its partners,” 
says ITC board chairman Wrather, “are 
definitely not interested in developing 
in a second-rate way. By avoiding this, 
we feel that eventually we'll wind up at 
the top of the heap.” 

As far as Mr. Wrather is concerned, 
any other way of operating today would 
be financially risky, and definitely not 
in accord with the concept of ITC. 

The company operates from certain 
basic premises. “Our business is to 
entertain—the public-service aspects of 
the business are for those people who 
have that responsibility—the networks 
and stations. As a station owner I know 
this, and all of them have it whether 







they like it or not. 

“The commercial entertainment as- 
pect is to deliver to the public quality 
programs they'll look at. And we cer- 
tainly like to think that the business 
has no more room in it for the average 
type of operation.” 

How did ITC arrive at its present 
position, faced as it was with estab- 
lished and knowledgeable competition ? 
Even in retrospect, its short history 
seems like a story that could happen 
only in the jet age. In the middle of July 
a formal announcement was made: the 
Jack Wrather Organization, with Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., Associated 
Television, Ltd., and Incorporated Tele- 
vision Programme Co., Ltd. (which is 
now owned by ATV), had formed a 
new television film company with an 
initial capitalization of $2.5 million and 
a first-year production budget of $10 
million. 

In late August it became clear that 
the new company meant business. With 
Walter Kingsley, former general sales 
manager of Ziv, at its helm, the first of 
what proved to be many personnel ap- 
pointments were made. At the same 
time, Mr. Wrather assured the world 
that “we’re going to provide the tele- 
vision industry with facilities—sales, 
service and products—without equal 
anywhere throughout the world.” 


Gary Vinson stars as Tom Swift 


ITC board chairman Wrather surrounded by stars of three of his successful properties 
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By the middle of September ITC 
played its big hand. It acquired all the 
assets and subsidiaries of Television 
Programs of America for a reported 
$11.35 million. As important as the 
properties acquired was TPA’s flourish- 
ing domestic and international distri- 
bution set-up. After that one move the 
company found itself with the follow- 
ing properties: Susie, (re-runs of Pri- 
vate Secretary), The Adventures of Tug- 
boat Annie, The New Adventures of 
Charlie Chan, Hawkeye and the Last of 
the Mohicans, Feature Anthology, The 
Count of Monte Cristo, Ramar of the 
Jungle, Stage 7, The Halls of Ivy, Mys- 
tery Is My Business, New York Confi- 
dential, Cannonball and Fury. 

Also involved in the sale were distri- 
bution rights to Jeff's Collie (re-runs of 
the Lassie series, owned by the Wrather 
organization) and foreign distribution 
rights to Lassie, Sergeant Preston of 
the Yukon and The Lone Ranger, which 
are also owned by the Wrather com- 
pany. 

ITC, committed to up to six new 
series a year for syndication, and with 
several of its key personnel chosen prior 
to the TPA acquisition, moved to con- 
solidate and properly organize itself. 
Under president Kingsley the task was 
three 


complete in approximately 


Walter Kingsley 


months. 

The $25-million firm had only begun 
moving, however. It then purchased 
The Gale Storm Show from Hal Roach 
Studios for $2 million. Sponsored on 
CBS for the third consecutive year, the 
show consists of 111 half-hours, includ- 
ing the current series being produced 
by Roach. 

At the same time, the company began 
developing several new programs. 
These, aimed for national sale, include 
Four Just Men (based on the Edgar 
Wallace novels), The Adventures of 
Tom Swift (a space-age version of the 
classic) and /nterpol Calling (a drama 
of the international police force) , which 
will be produced by the J. Arthur Rank 
Organization of London with a pro- 
duction budget of $1.4 million. 

Next, ITC agreed to distribute the 
Saturday Evening Post’s Best of the 
Post series. Robert J. Enders produced 
18 half-hours of the series, and, under 
terms of the deal between Mr. Enders 
and ITC, the rest of the 39 episodes are 
being filmed. 

This works out to a cool 22 programs, 
and somehow doesn’t even begin to tell 
the story. For one thing, ITC’s over-all 
foreign aspirations probably dwarf any 
yet envisaged by other film distributors. 
Its overseas tie-ups are in a sense unique 





William Du Bois 





—it is the only U.S. film distributor 
that can guarantee distribution in Eng- 
land, where a 14-per-cent quota has 
forced American companies into a dis- 
advantageous competitive position. 

“With ATV guaranteeing to buy 
properties produced by ITC, the com- 
pany has the best opportunity to sell 
internationally,” says Mr. Kingsley. 
ATV is one of the biggest buyers in 
England, but it should be emphasized 
that ITC can sell to any of the pro- 
grammers. 

It is for this reason that Mr. Kings- 
ley can state: “We are looking to the 
day when we will be doing 40 per cent 
of our business outside the United 
States. This may happen in four, pos- 
sibly five, years from now.” And it is 
Mr. Wrather’s conviction that the over- 
seas market is due for a tremendous ex- 
pansion, comparable to what happened 
in the States after the freeze was lifted. 

Even some of the company’s pro- 
gramming will be international, since 
it has production tie-ups in the U.S., 
Canada and England. In the first place, 
ATV will also be a source of program 
material, giving the company bigger 
horizons for program development. 
And Just Four Men, described by Mr. 
Wrather as the most expensive series 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Milk and ice cream distributors 


find television has what it takes to win, 


and hold, customers 











Dairies and dairy products 


Dairies and dairy-product companies 
were among the first product groups 
to discover the efficiency of television 
advertising. As the medium grew to 
cover the entire country, more and 
more national, regional and local milk 
and milk-product firms put substantial 
portions of their budgets into tv. 

This trend has continued until last 
year dairies invested an estimated $33 
million in television advertising. Big- 
gest gains toward building this total 
have been on the local level. As more 
and more smaller dairies tried tele- 
vision, they have found that it was not, 
as they feared, “only for the big fel- 
lows,” but could be used to outstand- 
ing advantage by a firm covering only 
one market. In fact, in many cases, the 
dairies using television have found 
that they have expanded their market 
to the coverage area of the station or 
stations they were using. 

TELEVISION AGE estimates that $11.2 
million was spent in 1957 by local 
dairy and dairy-product firms. Another 
$15.1 million was spent nationally on 
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the network level, while TvB estimates 
put national spot for this division at 
$6.7 million. 

Biggest television user on a national 
scale last year was National Dairy 
Products, which spent $6,644,647 for 
network and $1,743,450 for spot. 
Second largest was Borden, with 
$2,723,689 in network and $1,059,160 
in national spot. Pet Milk spent 
$2,322,881 in network programming 
and $47,970 in spot. Spot in 1958 is 
running slightly ahead of 1957 with 
a total of $3,875,000 spent by dairies 
and dairy-product advertisers in the 
first six months, as compared with 
$3,537,000 last year. 

But smaller local dairies have some 
of the most outstanding success stories. 


New Orleans Creamery 


In New Orleans the Gold Seal 
Creamery has been using WDSU-TV to 
put across its sales message for the 
past eight years. Since Nov. 21, 1950, 


the dairy has used the station con- 
sistently without interruption, spend- 
ing almost its entire budget in tele- 
vision. “And we will continue for 
many more years to come,” says a 
spokesman for the dairy. 

The Gold Seal Creamery, a locally 
owned company, was founded in 1921 
when A. C. Centanni, president, put 
a few packages of cream cheese in a 
basket and peddled them from home 
to home. From that small beginning 
the dairy has grown steadily until 
today it is one of the largest in the 
city. Present television budget is 
$48,000 annually. 

When Gold Seal first began using 
television, it sponsored a program of 
half-hour westerns which was called 
Cowboy Theatre. From this the dairy 
progressed to the Ziv series, Cisco Kid, 
which it continued for a number of 
years. This past summer it began 
sponsorship of the Screen Gems syndi- 
cation, Casey Jones. 

Gold Seal has been consistent in its 
use of live commercials, and since its 
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first program all of its sales messages 
have been delivered by studio per- 
sonalities. They have all followed a 
policy of soft-sell, with copy keyed 
to both children and adults, since the 
company has always used a family- 
type show. 

Since 1956 Swigart & Evans has 
been the Gold Seal advertising agency. 
account executive and 
believes that 
“tv has given the client a better than 


Dan Evans, 
partner in the agency, 


normal growth over the years.” Mr. 
Evans points to the recent introduction 
of a new product, Riccota Cheese. A 
combination of cottage cheese and 
cream cheese, it was introduced via 
wosu-Tv. Not only did the dairy im- 
mediately begin receiving calls for 
home deliveries, store distribution was 
quickly secured as well. 

In spite of the fact that a number 
of nationally advertised dairies have 
come into the New Orleans territory 
in recent years, none has been able to 
penetrate Gold Seal’s home-delivery 
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business. In fact, it has increased over 
the years. 


Quadrupled in Six Years 


Within a six-year period, the terri- 
tory of Gustafson’s Dairy, Green Cove 
Springs, Fla., has grown from five to 
20 counties. This boom in sales has 


exceeded by many times even the 
booming population growth in Jack- 
sonville, Orlando and _ surrounding 
counties. 

Credit for this phenomenal expan- 
sion must go to television, for it was 
in 1952 that the dairy, 
only to food stores, decided to put its 


entire budget into the medium, switch- 


which sells 


ing from radio and other media. 
The dairy first bought television on 
wJxT Jacksonville in 1952, sponsoring 
a local live hunting-fishing program as 
an experiment. The firm’s operators, 
Noel and Ed Gustafson, were anxious 
to see what the new medium could 
(Continued on page 60) 








Selling with tv 


American Dairies Assn. of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix. Buys 20-second spots 
on KTVK Phoenix through John S. 
Turner Adv. Annual budget: $1.222. 


Anderson Dairy, Las Vegas. Claire 
Carpenter, sales manager. Buys partici- 
pation spots on Romper Room on 
KLRJ-TV Las Vegas (3-4 p.m., Mon.- 
Fri.). Spots are done personally by 
Miss Nancy, 
set displaying all Anderson products. 
Andy, a four-foot milk-carton man, is 
used in the display and is being wired 
for sound so that he may help with the 
commercials, A special offer 
Christmas punch bowl was sold out by 
Dec. 23. A personal appearance at the 
plant by Miss Nancy brought 800 visi- 
tors. Annual budget: $5,200. 


the hostess in a special 


of a 


Avondale Farms, Knoxville. Otis 
Cooper, general manager. Buys three 
participating announcements weekly 
on Mary Starr’s Homemakers’ Show on 
WATE-TV Knoxville (9:30-10 a.m., 
Mon.-Fri.) ; has been on since January 
1955. “New home delivery calls are 
traceable constantly to Mary’s show,” 
says Mr. Cooper. “On our last two 
Easter promotions of cottage cheese 
with Easter egg designs on cartons we 
sold 25,000 each year in the four-week 
period preceding Easter.” 


Barber Pure Milk Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Sponsors Pick "Em and Win 
on WSFA-TV Montgomery. This sports- 
program format is based on correctly 
scoring one time and picking the win- 
ner in nine other football games. In 
addition they have an ID schedule. 
Annual budget: $7,000. 


Beverly Farms Dairy, Pittsburgh. 
Paul Sapple, sales manager. Buys par- 
Josie’s Storyland on 
(8:45-9:15 a.m., 

Friedman, of 


ticipations on 
KDKA-TV Pittsburgh 
Mon.-Wed.). 
Friedman & Rich, agency handling the 
“Josie Carey has her 


Bernie 


account, says: 
large and obviously loyal audience 
drinking Beverly Farms Milk to the 
tune of a 10-per-cent increase in over- 
all sales. Our client’s products have the 
strong association that only a dominant 
type of personality, like Josie, can af- 
ford. Her appeal to and through the 
younger population is paying off in 
sales.” Annual budget: $10,000. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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f the television film commercial busi- 
ness occasionally looks as though it 
is built on quicksand, that’s because 
sometimes it is. Commercial producers, 
operating within a competitive bidding 
system, at times are forced into an un- 
comfortable position: cut the price or 
lose the job. If you cut, you may op- 
crate at a loss; if you don’t cut, you 
may not operate. 

This isn’t to say that the business 
isn’t a profitable one, or that it is es- 
pecially precarious; rather, it is to sug- 
gest that some kind of stabilizing in- 
fluence is needed if the quality and 
therefore the efficiency of commercial 
messages are to be maintained and im- 
proved. At the root of the trouble (such 
as it is: it must be remembered that 
most houses are making money) lies 
the bid system of operating, many pro- 
ducers argue, whereby an agency on its 
client’s behalf asks for estimates from 
three and sometimes six companies. 
Agency production people, with entire- 
ly different problems, are committed 
to bidding, although almost all of them 
are opposed to price-cutting. There 
is no necessary relationship between 
underbidding and the system itself, 
they say. 

Bidding has its adherents within the 

Im industry itself, but many produc- 
ers will privately and occasionally pub- 
licly admit that certain evils are in- 
herent in the practice. In the first place, 
it’s been argued, bidding creates a cut- 
throat climate and in a sense encour- 
ages underbidding. When price is the 
sole criterion, and when low bid is ac- 
cepted and proves to be so unrealistic 
as to force the producer to cut corners, 
just about everybody is hurt: producer, 
egency and client. 

Again, the psychological climate 
created by the bidding system is hard- 
ly one designed to encourage trust and 
confidence. One head of a commercial 
production firm observes: “Most large 
advertising agencies have excellent 
production departments and can esti- 
mate a job as well as the producer. All 
that is necessary is that they know the 
organization they want, and work with 
that organization as long as it does a 
job for them. It’s a peculiar situation 
actually. If P&G farmed out its work to 
agencies on a job-by-job basis there 
would be nothing but chaos. Advertis- 
ers must trust their agencies, but they 
esk them to reverse that principle in 
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dealing with commercial producers. 

“A producer should be allowed to 
maintain the business he has as long 
as the work is done well. Of course, if 
the agency is not well equipped with 
production people, then it must use the 
bid system to get some idea of what a 
given job is worth and the facilities in- 
dividual producers have to offer.” 

Producers generally agree that most 
agencies can estimate within a few 
hundred dollars the cost of a commer- 
cial. Sometimes requezts for bids are 
largely a formality, with a particular 
house already picked. And sometimes 
the low bids, or at least the compl-tely 
unrealistic estimates, are automatically 
wiped out. But always present is the 
desire for a job, and the fear of getting 
undercut—and this applies to the big 
houses which must maintain a large 
volume as well as to the small compa- 
nies hungry for work. Thus, the psy- 
chological climate in which business is 
done is not especially healthy. 

It is within this framework that the 
temptation on the part of the agency 
to accept a bargain, and the tempta- 
tion on the part of the producer to of- 
fer one, become almost unbearable. 
“There’s always that fear when you’re 
estimating a job,” says one producer, 
‘the fear that somebody else will go a 
little below you, and convince the 
agency that they can still do it compe- 
tently. I’m not against bidding when 
it is done for comparative reasons, but 
I’m certainly against low bid. Remem- 
ber, there’s always somebody who can 
do the job cheaper. I said cheaper, not 
better.” 

This same producer feels that the sys- 
tem itself has its good aspects. For one 
thing, it places a company before a 
client, and they can see that it is com- 
petitive. “But an agency should not 
evaluate a producer on price alone, 
and most agencies which do it are do- 
ing their client a disservice. The pro- 
ducer who gets his foot in the door 
with one low bid may find it’s going to 
get crushed the next time around. 

“Most big advertisers believe in the 
profit system and expect producers to 
make a reasonable profit. But what 
happens is that, say, a $10-mil‘ion tele« 
vision budget is set. The agency turns 
around and invests $9.7 million in pro- 
gramming, and leaves almost nothing 
for commercials. Thus, the client has 
a great program, and the most impor- 


tant part of that investment, at least 
from his point of view, the few min- 
utes of time in which he has to sell, is 
filled with makeshift, second-rate com- 
mercials.” 

The answer to this situation. the 
producer suggests, is to make the com- 
mercial budget a realistic percentage of 
the program budget. 

Most agency production chiefs ac- 
cept the bidding system as a necessary 
one. Independent commercial produc- 
ers who suggest alternatives are being 
unrealistic, in their view. “We certain- 
ly don’t object to the system,” says one 
agency executive. “Certain jobs de- 
mand competitive bidding, and often 
we find a variation of between $5,000 
and $6,000. Actually, I can estimate a 
job to within $50, but I’ve often found 
that a busy house is likely to charge 
more for a job, while a slow operation 
will be more anxious to reduce its price 
just to cover overhead. 

“This is not to say that we always 
ask for competitive estimates, since 
often we will repeat business done for 
a satisfied client.” 

Differences in estimates do not al- 
ways result from deliberate undercut- 
ting, he says. “Sometimes it’s the way 
a producer sees a job. One man will 
want to use a grey paper background 
with charcoal sketches, and another 
feels that a completely realistic back- 
ground involving all kinds of trick 
camera work is necessary. This may 
mean a difference of $1,000.” 

The production head of another ma- 
jor agency lists three reasons why it 
insists upon competitive bids: the cli- 
ent wants it; if producers know they’re 
in a competitive situation, “they'll 


+] 


sharpen their pencils,” and the agency 
wants to know what personnel will be 
used on a particular project. 

It is not so much a question of price, 
and never a question of finding the 
low bid, he says; rather, it is a ques- 
tion of finding the right house and the 
right personnel for a given job. “We're 
definitely not trying to deprive any 
company of a reasonable profit, but 
we do want to get the best talent avail- 
able. We’ve thrown out bids we knew 
to be under, and anyone who encour- 
ages low bidding is out of his mind. 
It hurts all of us.” 

Another agency production execu- 
tive, who feels that the bid system is a 
perfectly sound method of doing busi- 
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ness, concedes that the system isn’t al- 
ways a protection for the client, since 
there are many ways of manipulating 
~ that a particular house gets the job. 
But he says that the agency, which is 
spending the client’s money, can at 
least justify its decision by showing 
him its files with competitive prices. 

There are few completely unrealistic 
bids, he says, and although price is im- 
portant, there are times when the de- 
cision as to where a storyboard will go 
gets down to such things as delivery 
date, a particular cameraman or a spe- 
cial director. 

“Some bids are extremely close,” he 
says. “For the same job recently we 
had two estimates that were identical, 
and in a few cases the differences 
amounted to 25 and 50 cents. In one 
instance, they were bidding on a $6,- 
000 job.” 

The answer to any difficulties film 
companies might face, suggests this 
executive, is for them to start charging 
for small extras because “there’s so 
much afterthought, so much hindsight 
in this business. Producers are all anx- 
ious to please, and they take a real 
pride in their work, but if they started 


billing for extras they’d be a lot better 
off. I’m not talking about major 
changes for which we would get billed, 
but for little things like an hour’s con- 
ference in the middle of a scene. A 
wasted hour is an expensive hour for 
any producer.” 

It would appear, then, despite pro- 
ducer arguments and occasional agen- 
cy misfortunes, that the system will 
continue indefinitely. If any wholesale 
change is to come about, it will come 
from advertisers made more aware of 
the intangibles involved in creative 
work and the tangibles of film produc- 
tion. Meanwhile, agencies can avoid, 
to the extent their budget allows, plac- 
ing too great an emphasis on price. 
And producers can place an emphasis 


on their biggest asset: creativity. 





Does quality suffer? 
















Is bidding system on commercials 


constructive or does it tend 


toward mediocre product? 
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For ali the family 


aving successively solved the chal- 
lenges of the century’s first tumul- 
tuous decades, Canada Dry Corp., is 
placing heavy emphasis on spot tv dur- 
ing the hectic 1950s. In a business era 
noted for its stress on advertising, tele- 
vision plays a key role in the soft-bever- 
age company’s over-all media effort. 
The 35-year-old company is current- 
ly spending around $2 million annually 
in spot video. Local shows, financed 
on a 50-50 basis by the parent com- 
pany and cooperating franchised bot- 
tlers, account for about one-third of the 
firm’s total 1958 investment, while 
“wild spots” absorb the remaining two- 
thirds. Representing 25 per cent of the 
company’s total advertising expendi- 
ture, Canada Dry’s spot campaign now 
reaches 85 city markets across the na- 
tion. Second-quarter TvB reports place 
the firm’s spot expenditures for that pe- 
riod at $383,500. During 1957 the 
company’s sales totaled $86,037,000. 
According to F. E. Bensen, Canada 


Dry’s advertising manager, an impos- 


ing array of franchised bottlers and di- 
verse, multi-sized products add to the 
complexity of the company’s advertis- 
ing effort. 

“Like most other soft-drink parent 
companies,” Mr. Bensen says, “Canada 
Dry operates in conjunction with a 
great many bottlers who, to a certain 
extent, control their own advertising 
budgets and the media selections in 
their local territory. We like to think 
of ourselves as representing 165 indi- 
vidual advertisers, each of whom has 
his own local problems, patterns for 
growth and budgetary limitations. 

“Unlike other soft-drink parent com- 
panies, the Canada Dry flexibility prob- 
lem is complicated by the great number 
of combinations of products and sizes 
that we make available to our bottlers. 
The other soft-drink parent organiza- 
tions specialize in one product in sev- 
eral sizes. We have as many as 14 
products in three different sizes in many 
markets. The complexity of our adver- 


tising campaigns, therefore, increases 


in direct ratio to the number of prod- 
ucts and sizes to be promoted. For this 
railosophy 
must be based on maximum flexibility 
of local media application. 

“The bulk of our advertising ex- 
penditures is presently channeled into 
more localized media where full ad- 
vantage of advertising flexibility can 
be taken. For this reason, spot televi- 


reason, our advertising 


sion plays an increasingly large part in 
our local media selections and will con- 
tinue to do so in the near future.” 

An intensive user of spot video since 
1956, Canada Dry’s tv roots extend 
back to the medium’s pioneering days 
of 1948. The first soft-drink manufac- 
turer to make use of network television, 
the firm sponsored ABC-TV’s Super 
Circus from 1948 to 1950. The limited 
advertising budgets of franchised bot- 
tlers, a desire to pinpoint its advertising 
in metropolitan areas and limited sales 
results were among the factors that in- 
fluenced the company to abandon a net- 
work advertising approach. Between 
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1953 and 1955 Canada Dry sponsored 
two syndicated properties, Terry and 
the Pirates and Annie Oakley, in var- 
ious markets. 

Heavily endowed with a combination 
of psychology, soft sell and entertain- 
ment, the soft-drink concern’s current 
spot campaign is spearheaded by filmed 
and live commercials varying in length 
from ID’s to 60 seconds. Both types of 
sales message are aired primarily dur- 
ing the daytime viewing hours. While 
the filmed commercials reach all of the 
firm’s 85 markets in the form of “wild 
spots,” live messages are principally 
confined to such syndicated or local 
shows as The Silent Service in New 
Haven, Casey Jones in Cleveland, Juke 
Box Jury in Los Angeles and Joe Frank- 
lin’s Memory Lane in New York. A 
local personality delivers the live com- 
mercial messages. 

Filmed spots emphasize animated en- 
tertainment and live-announcer plugs. 
A special holiday campaign, stressing a 
filmed, non-animated approach, began 


Acct. Sup. H. L. Rohde 


a week before Thanksgiving and will 
reach its climax around New Year’s. 
Aimed at late-night viewers, the holiday 
effort stars Ralph Story as “The Per- 
fect Host.” 

The budgetary problems of fran- 
chised bottlers, differing regional con- 
sumer preferences and the varied line 
of cola and straight beverage products 
combine to test the advertising mettle 
of both Canada Dry and its agency, 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. Summarizing the 
agency’s role in the beverage firm’s 
spot tv campaign, Read Wight, Mathes 
radio and tv director, states: “A good 
tv commercial is a meeting of the 
minds. The purpose of Canada Dry’s 
tv efforts is to reach local and regional 
audiences as effectively as possible. 
Ginger ale is especially adaptable to 
the sight-and-sound features of tv be- 
cause it is a family product appealing 
to a sit-down audience ranging in age 
from six to infinity. It is also a happy 
product associated with good times and 
conviviality.” 


Adv. Mgr. F. E. Brewer 


Tv Director Read Wight 






















V. P. William S. Brown 


Tv’s wide appeal 
corresponds to 
broad market for 
Canada Dry’s 
family of products 





In addition to promoting ginger ale, 
the agency has the further task of de- 
vising sales formulas for the firm’s 
flavored sodas, as well as for such mixer 
beverages as club soda, collins mixer 
and quinine water. The availability and 
rate of consumption of these products 
vary in regional areas. 

When stressing the merits of the mix- 
er beverages during a special holiday 
campaign, the agency must also reckon 
with one of television’s most fixed 
taboos: hard-liquor advertising. As 
one agency executive wryly remarked: 
“In our mixer commercials we have to 
deal with a good-taste angle. We don’t 
want to be criticized for selling high- 
balls.” 

Implementing Canada Dry’s current 
video objectives is a group agency 
function. The J. M. Mathes creative 
team, in addition to Mr. Wight, con- 
sists of Harvey L. Rohde, account su- 
pervisor; Frank Huber, producer; Jim 
Rankin, assistant creative director; 
Georgia Adels, writer, and Gene Clay- 
ton, copy director. The healthful and 
convivial aspects of the client’s varied 
products constitute the psychological 
themes the agency employs in its video 
endeavors. 

Assessing the creative role of J. M. 
Mathes, Jim Rankin comments: 
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“Our approach is adapted to the com- 
pany’s marketing needs. In all of our 
commercials we emphasize family ap- 
peal as well as adult and children ap- 
peal. A live personality approach is 
stressed at various times of the year, 
chiefly around the holidays. The basic 
Canada Dry story is told when the sun 
shines and the consumer gets thirsty. 
One of our major aims is to make 
Canada Dry appeal to the housewife as 
a basic product.” 

Representing the major television 
expenditures of both the parent com- 
pany and a varying number of its bot- 
tlers, local shows figure importantly in 
the over-all Canada Dry video effort. 
Appealing to a diverse tv audience, such 
local live personalities as Joe Franklin 
in New York, Big Wilson in Cleveland 
and Peter Potter in Los Angeles plug 
the company’s regional product lines 
from the vantage point of their respec- 
tive local shows. The number of live 
commercials used within the frame- 
work of each show consists of one eight- 
to-10-second opening and two one- 
minute messages. Provided with scripts 
by the agency, the local video salesmen 
rely on the impact of their respective 
personalities and a carefully formulated 
sales approach to sell local audiences on 
the merits of the company’s products. 


Although the live effort characteriz- 
ing local shows represents the heaviest 
Canada Dry tv investment, the firm 
places a more intensive emphasis on the 
filmed spots. Accounting for 75 per 
cent of the soft-beverage concern’s total 


tv effort, the filmed video spots appear 
in all 85 markets. The “Man of Ac- 
tion” and Ralph Story are the current 
stars of the filmed commercials. The 


former, an animated character, stresses 
the health potential of varied products 
to daytime viewers, while the latter, a 
filmed flesh-and-blood personality, de- 
scribes Canada Dry mixer beverages. 
during the current holiday campaign, 
to a presumably more sophisticated 
nighttime audience. 

On the premise that a tv viewer's at- 
tention can be permanently captured for 
a maximum of 40 seconds, the filmed 
“Man of Action” commercials are fre- 
quently segmented into three 20-second 
sequences. The first animated portion is 
designed to establish a psychological 
rapport between the viewer and the 
product. The middle section is a live 
switch-over, during which varied Can- 
ada Dry lines are plugged by a flesh- 
and-blood announcer. The last segment, 
also animated, is primarily designed to 
leave an impression of light entertain- 
ment on the consciousness of viewers. 











Commenting on Freud’s contribution 
to the segmented commercial approach, 
Mr. Rankin states: “The ‘Man of Ac- 
tion’ is a child who communicates with 
other children by appearing in adult 
situations. Mothers are able to visualize, 
and subconsciously approve, a depic- 
tion of children engaged in various 
forms of heroic adult activity, particu- 
larly rescue situations, The product is 
always associated with such situations 
and always related to a happy-ending 
psychology.” 

During the commercial’s first 20-sec- 
ond portion, ginger ale is heavily and 
entertainingly promoted. Whether en- 
acting the role of a cowboy or African 
hunter, the animated hero emphasizes 
a health theme by his own air of phys- 
ical and mental buoyancy. He particu- 
larly stresses the zestful benefits to be 
derived from ginger ale’s high sugar 


content. Since the price of Canada Dry’s 











assorted lines tends to vary in the firm’s 
tv markets, none of the three commer- 
cial segments dwells on specific money 
costs. 

The commercial’s middle live switch- 
over portion includes a straight sales 
plug for varied flavors. The company’s 
varying bottle sizes are also stressed. 
Emphasizing a local bottler’s product is 
the primary function of the second seg- 
mented section. 

Animated visual entertainment is the 
chief purpose of the commercial’s last 
20 seconds. Making no use of audio, the 
third section utilizes a word-symbol ap- 
proach which appears against the back- 
drop of a Dixieland jingle. At the be- 
ginning and end of the third section 
the “Man of Action” puts in a brief ap- 
pearance to remind viewers of the firm’s 
shield trademark. 

In use for about a year, the segmented 
filmed commercials may be, and are, 
used in a variety of one-minute, 20-sec- 








ond and ID combinations. Currently 
totaling 22 animated sequences and four 
live sections, the cost of each one-minute 
commercial varies between $1,700 and 
$2,000. Prior to essaying the seg- 
mented tv approach, J. M. Mathes pre- 
tested the idea with Schwerin Research 
Co. The latter organization favorably 
assessed the ability of the commercials 
to cope with the tv offerings of Canada 
Dry’s two leading competitors. Anima- 
tion on the commercials is handled by 
Robert Lawerence Co., Inc. 


Presently planning 150 different 
product combinations, the agency’s 


over-all aim is to develop enough com- 
mercial footage to cover all of Canada 
Dry’s diverse product lines. The seg- 
mented “Man Of Action” approach is 
now heavily used in such foreign mar- 
kets as England, Mexico and Cuba. In 
the non-English speaking markets, dub- 
bing is extensively used. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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TV SERVICES 


TV FILM TRAFFIC, SERVICES 
Ree RRR 
1 GETS YOU 10 


One call gets ten years experience in 

solving tv after-production needs. 
CALL COLLECT 

MODERN TELESERVICE, INC. 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 
OX 17-2753 DE 7-3761 WE 3-5674 


TALENT AGENCIES 


y., . FOSTER-FERGUSON 
(Jean & Babs) 
14] East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Ukon 6-4330 
A complete service, specializing in crea- 
tive talent for tv. May we screen, from 
our vast resources of actors, models, etc., 
the types to fit your specific need. 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT 


ES A TENET I 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CoO.. 
315 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-1420 


RENTALS — SALES — SERVICE 
Motion picture and television equipment 
. . . lighting equipment . . . generators 
... film editing equipment .. . 
equipment. 


SCREENING ROOMS 


PREVIEW THEATRES, INC. 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
ClIrele 6-0865 


16mm, 35mm; magnetic or optical; all 
interlock combinations. Editing equip- 
ment and facilities. Film storage vaults. 
All facilities available 24 hours a day. 


OPTICAL EFFECTS 
AND ANIMATION 





K &W FILM SERVICE CORP. 


1657 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
ClIrele 5-8080-1-2 


Vice President 
OPTICALS . .. TITLES... 
EFFECTS . . . SLIDE FILMS... 
ANIMATION 
ANIMATION PHOTOGRAPHY 


TRANSCRIPTION AND 
RECORDING SERVICES 


REEVES SOUND STUDIOS 


304 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ORegon 9-3550 


Complete transcription and film record- 
ing facilities. 
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Film Report 





MCA ACQUISITION 

Acquisition of Universal-Interna- 
tional Studios by MCA makes the 
latter the first completely vertical com- 
pany in the television field. Controlling 
its own talent, production facilities and 
distributing organization, MCA has 
taken on the role played by MGM or 
Warner Bros. at the height of their 
power in the theatrical motion-picture 
field. The sale, for $11,250,000, calls for 
MCA to lease back to U-I part or all of 
the studio facilities for production. At 
the same time it’s speculated that Revue, 
the MCA-TV production subsidiary, will 
gradually shift its operation from the 
Republic lot, where it is presently head- 
quartered, to U-I. 


NEW PRODUCTION FIRM 
A new motion-picture company, VPI 


Productions, has been formed for the 
production of television commercials 
and industrial and documentary films. 

President of the new firm is Ed 
Kasper, founder and former president 
of Filmways, Inc. VPI was created 
with the acquisition of Video Pictures 
and West Coast Sound Studios in New 
York, and by the merger of Lou Pollock 
Productions. Mr. Pollock is vice presi- 
dent of VPI. The firm is therefore com- 
pletely staffed, and facilities include 
RCA film and tape channels, as well as 
Ampex, a complete carpenter shop, the 
Pollock studios, as well as its editing 
facilities, and the West Coast Sound 
Studios on West 57th St. in New York. 
VPI is located at 321 W. 44th St., New 
York. Telephone number is Judson 2- 
8082. 
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R= Inc., a regional meat-pack- 
ing and distributing firm with 
headquarters in Columbia, Mo., is one 
of the numerous sponsors which have 
bankrolled Ziv’s Highway Patrol for the 
fourth consecutive year. The company’s 
advertising history graphically illus- 
trates how television, particularly spot 
tv, can increase sales. 

Raders formerly put all of its adver- 
tising money into print, but in 1953 it 
decided to drop that medium for spot 
television. Total advertising budget at 
that time: $1,200. Now, five years later, 
using only television, Raders’ annual 
advertising expenditure is $14,000. 

One year after it went into television 
on KOMU-TV Columbia, the meat-pack- 
ing: firm decided to sponsor the then 
new Highway Patrol on the same sta- 
tion. In November of last year Raders 
renewed for the fourth consecutive year. 

According to Tom Diggs, owner and 
general manager of Raders, sales for 
the company’s Ranch House meat prod- 
ucts (packaged pork, sausages, etc.) 
have increased over 100 per cent since 
it started sponsorship of the series on 
KoMu-Tv. “Next year I will again se- 
lect the best syndicated show and spon- 
sor it on KOMU-TV Columbia,” he says. 

Highway Patrol is currently aired in 
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Broderick Crawford, center, stars in 


Highway Patrol. 


197 markets in the United States and in 
almost every overseas market in the free 
world where there is television. It has 
been a top-rated show over the years, 
as is evidenced by a recent Telepulse in 
Columbia over KOMU-TV, where it gar- 
nered a 42.3 rating—first in syndicated 
programs in that area. 

There are many fourth-year sponsors 
of the series. These include Ballantine & 
Co. in 35 markets, General Electric in 
Los Angeles, Regal Brewing in New Or- 
leans, Wilson Packing in Dallas, Safe- 
way Stores in Seattle, and Conoco and 
P&G in Spokane. Broderick Crawford 
is star of the Ziv series, which won the 
National Safety Council Public Interest 
Award in 1958. 











DISTRIBUTOR RETURNS 

Radio and Television Packagers, Inc., 
has returned to active participation in 
national and syndicated sales and dis- 
tribution. The company, original pro- 
ducers and distributors of such series as 
Greatest Fights of the Century, World's 
Greatest Fighters—In Action, Cartoon 
Classics Serial and Jungle, has severed 
all association with Sterling Television 
Co., which had formerly represented it 
domestically. 

This decision, according to William 
D. Cayton, president of Radio and Tv 
Packagers, was prompted by the com- 
pany’s move into production of several 
new properties. Fremantle Interna- 
tional, Inc., will continue to handle 
foreign distribution. 

Current productions include an en- 
tirely new group of Cartoon Classics 
Serials, which will bring the total num- 
ber of fully animated five-minute epi- 
sodes to 208. Also in production is a 
half-hour comedy stanza __ starring 
Jimmy Savo. 


SALES... 

Sergeant Preston of the Yukon, re- 
cently placed into syndication by Inde- 
pendent Television Corp. after a three- 
year network run, has been sold in 95 
markets. Regional buyers include Co- 
lonial Stores of Atlanta (for 16 south- 
eastern markets) and Henry Heide, Inc., 
candy makers, for five top markets 
(New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Boston). Colonial is ex- 
pected to extend its sponsorship of the 
series to several more markets. 

Other sponsor sales include Fargo 
Packing in Boston, Arnold Bakeries in 
Washington, Bison Cheese and Pepsi- 
Cola in Buffalo, Klein Peter Dairy in 
Baton Rouge, the Yakima Dairyman’s 
Association in Yakima, and the Dick 
Brothers Bakery in Green Bay. Station 
sales include WGN-TV Chicago, WITI-TV 
Milwaukee, wiac-Tv Nashville, wrvn 
Columbus, KTNT Seattle and Kptv Port- 
land. 

National Telefilm Associates’ “Dream 
Package” has been sold in more than 58 
markets. Over 17 stations signed for the 
feature package (consisting of 85 mo- 
tion pictures) within the past month. 


PERSONNEL... 

Robert Fuller, publicity director of 
wcss-Tv New York, will join CBS Films 
to handle publicity. Mr. Fuller, who 
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joined CBS in 1949, moving to the sta- 
tion in 1952, will report to Sam Cook 
Digges, administrative vice president of 
CBS Films and former general manager 
of wess-Tv.... Robert J. Kolb has 
joined CBS Films as an account execu- 
tive in the New York office. . . . Alex 
Sherwood has been appointed south- 
a : . 5 
eastern representative for Official Films. 
Mr. Sherwood, with some 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the broadcast field, was for- 
merly with ABC Films. 

Samuel Gang has been appointed 
foreign sales manager for National Tele- 
film Associates. Mr. Gang, who joined 
NTA as a foreign sales representative 
more than two years ago, has been ac- 
tive in sales in the Latin, South Amer- 
ican, Australian, Japanese, Philippine 
Island and Hong Kong markets. . . . 
NTA has opened new offices in San 
Francisco, staffed by Henry P. Long, 
former vice president in charge of the 
film syndication division of MCA, and 
Robert Lang, former assistant to radio 


and tv director, BBDO. 


Arthur Spirt has resigned as central 
division manager of Independent Tele- 
vision Corp. Mr. Spirt, who will an- 
nounce his new plans shortly, had been 
Television Programs of America’s cen- 
tral division vice president, before that 
firm was acquired by ITC... . John A. 
Byers has joined Sterling-Movies U.S.A. 
as chief west-coast representative. . . . 
Ben Brady has been elected first pres- 
ident of the newly-formed Television 
Producers Guild. Other officers are: 
David Dortort and Ralph Levy, vice 
presidents; Edgar Peterson, secretary, 
and Albert McCleery, treasurer. . . . Pro- 
ducer-writer Nat Perrin has joined 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster to head that eom- 
pany’s tv production activities. 


Independent Television Corp., in a 
move described as the first step in the 
reorganization of its foreign operations, 
has named Abe Mandell as manager of 
international sales — western hemi- 
sphere. Mr. Mandell, formerly with the 
national sales division of Ziv in network 
and regional sales, is based in New York 
but will travel extensively for ITC 
throughout Latin America, South 
America, Canada and the western hemi- 
sphere island groups. He will also en- 
gage in special sales projects in the Far 
East. Mr. Mandell went through a train- 
ing program with Republic Pictures 
International in 1946 and served in the 








ABE MANDELL 


Far East as general manager for Frieder 
Films, Inc. He enlarged that company’s 
sphere of operations, eventually operat- 
ing two first-run theatres and a chain 
of theatres. He returned to the United 
States in 1957 and joined Ziv. 


PROGRAMS. ... 

Science-fiction series are on the up- 
beat. ABC Films is filming One Step 
Beyond at MGM; CBS Films has bought 
Moon Shot, story by Frank Harvey, and 
is converting it for a teleseries, and Ar- 
win Productions is joining with William 
B. White, former Guild Films produc- 
tion head on the west coast, to produce 
either one or two of the futuristic 
dramas. 

Warner Bros. is reviving its Amazon 
Trader show of three years back, and 
will make a new pilot on it in February, 
with the title Torrid Zone. . 
Gems has signed writer Herb Meadow 


. . Screen 


to produce the pilot of his new pro- 
gram, Cry Fraud, dealing with an in- 
surance investigator in the nineteenth 
century. At the same time, Screen Gems 
has begun to roll on the Walter Matthau 
starrer, Stakeout, in Florida. 

First pilot to be placed before the 
cameras by Martin Manulis under the 
new regime at TCF-TV is The Many 
Loves of Dobie Gillis, comedy starring 
Dwayne Hickman. . . . Mexico location 
has been picked for Hotel Hacienda, sit- 
uation comedy created by Carroll Case, 
which Batjac will produce. ... MGM-TV 
has signed Janis Paige for the telecon- 
version of the theatrical Maisie series, 
the pilot of which is scheduled for this 
month. The studio will also shoot two 
other pilots: Amigo, a western starring 
Gilbert Roland, and Mickey McGenigie, 
a comedy with Mickey Shaughnessy. * 

Hal Roach Studios, in cooperation 
with Robert Bradford’s Hy-Ford Pro- 





ductions, has scheduled a program of 
27 features over the next three years, 
The pictures will be released through 
the new Hal Roach organization, with 
the understanding that they will prob- 
ably be made available for tv after a 
period of approximately three years, 
Total outlay is said to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $10 million. . . . The NTA 
Film Network will add to its program- 
ming this year four two-hour specials 
as well as a new and extended series of 
Shirley Temple motion pictures. The 
specials are scheduled for March, April, 
May and June. . . . Telestar Films, in as- 
sociation with John W. Loveton, will 
produce a new series of 39 Mr. and Mrs. 
North films for network sale. 


COMMERCIAL CUES... 

Biggest gross in the history of the 
company is reported by Playhouse Pic- 
tures for 1958. Preliminary estimates 
indicate the company will top $1 million 
for the first time. Playhouse has been 
working on two new campaigns, a four- 
spotter for MJB Coffee (BBDO, San 
Francisco), and a rush job for Delco- 
Remy (Campbell-Ewald), seen on New 
Year’s Day football games. 


Film Commercials 


ELEKTRA FILM PRODUC. 
TIONS, INC. 


Completed: N. Y. Telephone Co. (yellow 
pages), BBDO; Standard Brands, Ltd. (Royal 
pudding), MacLaren; Standard Oil Co. of 
Calif. (Chevron gasoline), BBDO; General 
Motors Corp. (Buick cars, show opening), 
McCann-Erickson; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. (carpets and fibers), BBDO; 
Smith Bros. (cough drops) , SSC&B; Standard 
Oil Co. (Imperial Esso gasoline), MacLaren; 
George W. Helme Co. (snuff), C&W; Ford 
Motor Co. (cars), JWT; Columbia River 
Packers (Bumble Bee tuna), Richard K. 
Manoff; National Biscuit Co. (Millbrook 
bread), McCann-Erickson; Lever Bros. Co. 
(Lifebuoy soap), SSC&B. 

In Production: Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
(S&H green stamps), SSC&B; Standard Oil 
Co. of Calif. (Chevron gasoline), BBDO; Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. (Nabisco cookies), Me- 
Cann-Erickson; American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. (show opening), Ayer; Rexall 
Drug Co. (show opening), BBDO; Thomas 
J. Lipton Co. (tea), Y&R; General Motors 
Corp. (Buick cars), McCann-Erickson; 
Standard Oil Co. (Esso institutional), Me- 
Cann-Erickson. 


ERA PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: Dishmaster Corp. (Dishmaster), 
direct; Los Angeles Soap Co. & White King 
Soap Co. (White King cleanser), EWR&R; 
Washington State Apple Commission (ap- 
ples), FC&B. 

In Production: Squirt Co. (Squirt), Honig. 
Cooper, Harrington & Miner; U. S. Forestry 
Service (Smokey Bear) ; FC&B; Tidy House 
Products Co. (Dexol), Earle Ludgin. 














GRAY & O’REILLY 

In Production: General Electric Co. (skil- 
lets), Y&R; General Foods Corp. (Dream 
Whip), Y&R; Block Drug Co. (Nytol), 
SSC&B; Seabrook Farms Co. (frozen foods), 
Smith-Greenland; General Tire & Rubber 
Co. (tires), D'Arcy. 


H-F-H PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
Completed: National Biscuit Co. (various 
products), McCann-Erickson; Avis Rent-A- 
Car System (car rental), McCann-Erickson; 
Gillette, Int. (special offer), McCann-Erick- 
sen; General Mills, Inc. (Betty Crocker), 
D-F-S; Helena Rubenstein, Inc. (Heavenly 
Glow), Ogilvy, Benson & Mather; Columbia 
Records Co. (record albums), McCann-Erick- 
son; Sterling Drug Co. (Dr. Caldwell medi- 
cine), Brown & Butcher; Barton’s Candy 
Corp. (candy), DDB; Nestle Co., Inc. (Zip), 
McCann-Erickson; Manhattan Shirt Co. 
‘(Mansmooth), Doner & Peck; B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc. (Bab-O, others), Brown & Butcher; Ad 
Council (Growing America), direct. 

In Production: Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) (in- 
stitutional ), McCann-Erickson; National Bis- 
cuit Co. (cookies), McCann-Erickson; Ster- 
ling Drug Co. (Fletcher’s Castoria), Brown 
& Butcher; B. T. Babbitt, Inc. (Bab-O, 
others), Brown & Butcher; Wise Potato Chip 
Co. (potato chips), Lynn. 


JAMIESON FILM CO. 

Completed: Tandy Leather Corp. (leather 
products), direct; Texas Dept. of Health 
(health), direct; Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, Inc. 
(frozen rolls), Tracy-Locke; Whi-P-Nut 
(peanut butter), Fitzgerald. 

In Production: Texas Title Assn. (title in- 
surance), direct; Chance Vought Aircraft, 
Inc. (Regulus II), direct; Polarmatic (ice- 
cream machinery), direct; Hermetic Seal Co. 
(tubes), direct; Frito Co. (corn chips), 
Tracy-Locke; Smithfield Packing Co. 
(meats), Cargill, Wilson & Acree; U. S. 
Navy (training), direct. 


KEITZ & HERNDON 


Completed: Chance Vought Aircraft Co. 
direct; Lloyd Aerosol Laboratories, Inc. 
(Shine), McKown-Alexander-Wells. 

In Production: Dr. Pepper Co. (soft drink), 
Grant; Lone Star Brewing Co. (beer), Glenn; 
First National Bank in Albuquerque (bank- 
ing service), direct; Evangeline Maid Bread 
Co. (bread), Wm. Finn; Ideal Baking Co. 
(bread), Wm. Finn; Arkansas-Louisiana Gas 
Co. (gas products), R. K. Butcher. 


KLAEGER FILM PRODUC- 
TIONS, INC. 

Completed: Lever Bros. Co. (Pepsodent), 
FC&B; Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. (fruit cock- 
tail), L&N; General Electric Co. (GE ra- 
dio), Maxon; Pontiac Motor Div., General 
Motors Corp. (cars), MJ&A; H. J. Heinz 
Co. (various products), Maxon; P. Ballan- 
tine & Sons (beer), Esty; R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. (Camel cigarettes), Esty. 

In Production: Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 
(pork & beans), L&N; Benrus Watch Co. 
(watches), Grey; Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc. 
(vaseline), Esty; Greyhound Corp. (bus), 
Grey; E. I. du Pont de Nemours (various 
products), BBDO; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. (Camel cigarettes), Esty; Whitehall 
Pharmacal Co. (Dondril), Houston; U. S. 
Rubber Co. (Keds), Fletcher D. Richards; 
General Electric Co. (GE billboard), Maxon. 


JAMES LOVE PRODUCTIONS 
Completed: Aluminum Co. of America 
(Ford, Mercury ID’s), F&S&R; Pittsburgh 
Paint Co. (Water Spar spray enamel), 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. 

In Production: Aluminum Co. of America 
(Wagon Load contest, Ketchup cap), Ketch- 
um, MacLeod & Grove; Pittsburgh Paint Co. 
(fiber glass boats, calcium chloride), Ketch- 
um, MacLeod & Grove. 
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PINTOFF PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: American Broadcasting (Co, 
(fight promotional), direct; Ward Baking 
Co. (Tip Top bread), Goulding, Elliott & 
Graham, JWT; Gunther Brewing Co. (beer), 
L&N; North American Phillips Co., Ine. 
(Norelco shavers), C. J. LaRoche; G. R. 
Kinney Corp. (shoe stores), F. B, Stanley; 
National Broadcasting Co. (Kaleidoscope 
opening), direct; Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
(Muriel cigars), L&N; Southern Packing 
Co. (Appleberry sauce), Rockmore; Renault, 
Inc. (Dauphine cars), NL&B. 

In Production: National Assn. of Broad- 
casters (tv spots), direct; H. Daroff & Sons, 
Inc. (Botany “500” suits), Silberstein & 
Goldsmith; American Cancer Society (pro- 
motional), direct; Stahl-Meyer, Inc. (Ferris 
ham & bacon), Hicks & Greist; House of 
Worsted-tex (men’s clothing), Doner-Peck: 
GC’Keefe Brewing Co. (ale), Comstock. 


WILBUR STREECH PRODUC. 
TIONS, INC, 

Completed: Muscular Dystrophy Assoc., 
Film House; Martini-Rossi Co. (vermouth), 
Spitzer & Miils, Ltd.; Television Bureau of 
Advertising (institutional), Wexton; Sin- 
clair Oil Refining Co. (gasoline and oil), 
Morey, Humm & Warwick; Harold F. Ritch- 
ie Co. (Maclean’s toothpaste), Rabko; Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. (Post cereals), Rabko; 
ABC-TV (promotional trailer), direct. 

In Production: ABC-TV (promotional trail- 
er), direct; American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. (Yellow Pages, Spitzer & Mills, 
Ltd.; Sinclair Oil Refining Co. (gasoline 
and oil), Morey, Humm & Warwick; Chris- 
tie, Brown & Co., Ltd. (Premium crackers), 
Rabko; Colgate-Palmolive Co. (Halo sham- 
poo), Spitzer & Mills, Ltd. 


TRANSFILM, INC. 

Completed: U. S. Steel Corp. “Grandfa- 
ther’s Car”), BBDO; Family Products Div., 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. (Bro- 
mo Seltzer), Warwick & Legler; Ford Motor 
Co. (cars), JWT; Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica (Alcoa), F&S&R; Mennen Co. (Gold 
Crest), Warwick & Legler; Block Drug Co. 
(Corega dental powder), Grey; Reynolds 
Aluminum Supply Co. (Reynolds Wrap), 
L&N; Esquire, Inc. (Coronet), Grey; Food 
Manufacturers, Inc. (M&M candy, Uncle 
Ben’s rice), Bates; Procter & Gamble Co. 
(Cascade detergent), Compton. 

In Production: Prudential Insurance Co. (in- 
surance), Reach, McClinton; American 
Chicle Co. (Beeman’s Pepsin gum), Bates; 
Family Products Div., Warner - Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co. (Bromo Seltzer), War- 
wick & Legler; U. S. Steel Corp. (“Handi- 
capped Workers”), BBDO; American Chicle 
Co. (Clorets), Bates; Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co. (Karo syrup), L&N; Esquire, Inc. 
(Coronet), Grey; Ford Motor Co. (cars), 
JWT; Boyle-Midway, Inc. (Aero Shave), 
JWT; Radio Corp. of America (RCA Victor 
records), Grey; Block Drug Co. (Polident), 
Grey; Lever Bros. Co. (Jim Dandy liquid 
cleaner), K&E. 


WONDERLAND PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Everlast Co. (tire puncture- 
proofing compound), Merton; Aeronaves de 
Mexico (airline), Caples; Los Angeles 
County Fair Assn., Lisle Sheldon; Veloz & 
Yolanda Dance Studios, Dick Donald; Lake 
County Assoc. (resorts), Los Angeles Asso- 
ciates; Flying Saucers, Inc. (toys), J. Rich- 
ard Lee; Camp Playtime, Inc. (summer 
camp), Dick Donald; Santa Monica Flying 
School (flying), Los Angeles Assoc. 

In Production: Stauffer System (reducing 
salons), FC&B; Warren Plastics (plastic 
products), Caples; Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., 
Inc. (outboard motors), Ken Himes; Eye 
Dog Foundation, Marty Weiser. 
























PUBLIC SERVICE. All tv networks 
have made it unequivocally clear to 
Congress that no reduction in the 
amount of public-service programming 
is contemplated for 1959. In fact, the 
network presidents told Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.), chair- 
man of the powerful Senate Commerce 
Committee, that substantial increases 
in such programming are planned, de- 
spite their admitted lack of financial 
profit. 

3ackground of the story is this: last 
September Senator Magnuson fired off 
letters to the networks saying he un- 
derstood that curtailments of public- 
service programming were being con- 
sidered for 1959 for economy reasons, 
and he strongly implied that the com- 
mittee would look into the matter, if 
true, at the next session of Congress. 

Whatever the basis of Senator Mag- 
nuson’s “inside information,” the net- 
work presidents assured him that the 
exact opposite was true, that increases 
in such programming were generally 
planned in both tv and radio. Evident- 
ly satisfied, the Senator made public 
his letter to the networks and their re- 
plies. 

Attached to the replies were lists of 
all public-service programs, their costs 
and their fate. Shining through the ac- 
cumulation of data was the clear fact 
that seldom do public-service programs 
pay for themselves. Equally important 
from the viewpoint of the committee, 
however, was the determination of the 
networks to continue them, even at a 
loss. 


MAGNUSON LETTER. [n his letter of 
last September, Senator Magnuson 
wrote: “We are interested in whether 
the volume of such programming is 
increasing or decreasing, and whether 
it is being made available in time pe- 
riods convenient for the public. I can 
assure you that we are not concerned 
with the-content of any particular pro- 
gram as long as the over-all balance 
and fairness in the presentation of con- 
flicting opinions are maintained. 
“We certainly have no desire to act 
as censors in any way, but we are de- 
sirous that the broadcasting industry 


Washington Memo 


maintain a high level of performance 
in the discharge of its obligations to 
the public for providing programming 
dealing with the many important na- 
tional and international issues now 
confronting our country. 

“We are quite aware, of course, of 
the degree to which such matters may 
be influenced by the economics of 
broadcasting. Obviously, the networks 
must be permitted to earn revenues 
sufficient to permit their continued 
functioning in the public interest. 
However, I am sure you would agree 
that it would not be proper to elimi- 
nate all public-service programming 
simply because the networks increased 
their profits by doing so. 

“We have been informed that there 
are plans now under consideration to 
reduce public-service programming 
during the coming season. If so, it may 
be that these changes can be fully jus- 
tified, but I am sure you would agree 
that the committee has the right and 
responsibility for assuring itself of the 
reasons underlying such curtailment.” 


NETWORKS’ REPLY. CBS president 
Frank Stanton went into dollars and 
cents to explain his position that “we 
recognize our enormous responsibility 
in the areas of news and public-affairs 
programming.” In tv alone, he said, 
CBS spent $16,825,000 on news and 
public affairs in 1958, or $8.4 million 
more than the network received from 
such programs. 

He said that news and public affairs 
accounted for 25 per cent of all pro- 
gramming costs by CBS this year. 
CBS employs 378 persons in news and 
public affairs, only 310 for entertain- 
ment programs, he said in further jus- 
tification of the importance of the “cul- 
ture” shows. As for the news and pub- 
lic-affairs programs that have gone off 
the air, Mr. Stanton said that the “fa- 
tigue factor” was responsible for most 
demises. 

ABC president Leonard H. Golden- 
son wrote that his network has tried, 
insofar as possible, to schedule news 
and public-affairs programs in prime 


viewing periods. “We contemplate 


that our schedule of such programs 





will not be decreased in 1957, but we 


will continue as we have in the past in 
presenting a well-balanced program- 
ming schedule, including . . . panel 
shows, forums, news, drama, music, 
religious and documentary programs,” 
he wrote. 

NBC president Robert E. Kintner 
wrote that “far from reducing our ef- 
forts in public-service and information- 
al programming, we are seeking to in- 
crease the effectiveness, scope and va- 
riety of programming in this field.” 
He added that of necessity this often 
involved changes in the public-service 
format “as new approaches are devel- 
oped.” As examples of diversification 
and expansion by NBC, he cited Con- 
fidential Classroom, Kaleidoscope and 


Chet Huntley and the News. 


EXCELLENT PORTENT. On face val- 
ue, the replies of the networks indicate 
that new pleasures are in store for the 
viewers in 1959. There is little quarrel 
with the uplifting effect of a well-or- 
ganized and well-executed documen- 
tary on some little-understood prob- 
lem in the arts, sciences, politics, etc. 

The networks’ replies also drew fa- 
vorable comment at the FCC, though 
officials must make their comments 
privately lest they be charged with un- 
due interference. The reaction general- 
ly was that the replies undoubtedly will 
take some of the heat out of any 
proposed Congressional investigations. 
They point out that, as viewers, Con- 
gressmen are usually more sensitive to 
programming deficiencies than to ir- 
regularities on the economics and bus- 
iness side of the industry. 
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Business (Continued from page 27) 


to 40 per cent in 1957) tend to smoke 
more, and because the population of 
smoking age is increasing. Consump- 
tion of cigars and cigarillos is also up 
for the past year and should rise 
further this year. Naturally, increased 
competition for the buyer’s tobacco 
dollars is expected to result in more 
video money. 


Programming Trends 


As to the actual trends in program- 
ming during the year just ended and 
the months ahead, the situation is one 





that could be—and has heen—criti- 
cized, and could be—and probably 
will be—corrected somewhat. West- 
erns, after having reached a peak in 
°57 where industry leaders believed it 
impossible to go higher, did just that. 
At year-end, eight of the top 10 
Nielsen-rated 
and there was no sign of their dimin- 


shows were westerns, 
ishing in popularity. The shoot-’em- 
ups have established themselves not 
only as_bread-and-butter 


ming, but often as the “cake,” too— 


program- 


particularly where they've outrated 
powerful and expensive “special” op- 
position. 

Fall 58 was marked by the sudden 
demise of the quiz shows, with several 
industry figures believing their place 
will be taken in °59 by inexpensive, 
panel, game-type “fun” shows. 


Critics Praise 


As has been the case in recent years, 
it was up to the occasional one-shots 
and “intellectual ghetto” programs to 
garner the critics’ plaudits. Such shows 
as the Fred Astaire hour (being re- 
peated next month “by popular de- 
mand”) ; the Omnibus adventures into 
capital punishment, the French Revo- 
lution and dancing as exemplified by 
Gene Kelly; the Leonard Bernstein 
concerts; Peter And The Wolf, and 
several others were the shows noted 
at year-end as holding out much hope 
for tv’s future. 

In 1959, if for no other reason than 
that it must “take the pressure off,” 
leaders in the television industry 
firmly believe the programming pic- 
ture will change to a more favorable 
one. The three-way network competi- 
tion should encourage more experi- 
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mentation in the hope of coming up 
with a new hit attraction. And, in 
order to woo advertisers frightened by 
anti-medium publicity, a greater effort 
on video’s part will most likely be 
made to point up its exciting and often 
brilliant program contributions. 


Allied industry fields — electronic 


equipment sales and_ closed-circuit 
television—look forward to increased 
business in the months ahead. Stepped- 
up activity in the guided missile areas 
means more orders to component 
manufacturers; RCA estimates that in- 
dustry sales of packaged hi-fi units 
will top $470 million for 1958, and 
climb to $585 million this year; do-it- 
yourself hi-fi component sales, claim 
the makers, will be $250 million for 
1958, $275 million in 1959. 
Closed Circuit 


A report on closed-circuit communi- 
cations issued by N. L. Halpern, presi- 
dent of Theatre Network Television, 
Inc., brings out the following first- 
cecade facts about that industry: 

More than 200 corporations have 
spent over $30 million on large-screen 
closed-circuit business 
meetings. It is now possible to link 


telecasts of 


as many as 250 cities in a single tele- 
cast, and Mr. Halpern predicts that 
100-city linkings will soon be com- 
monplace for industrial meetings. 
(Last year saw the largest closed- 
circuit session ever held, an 80-city 
tie-up for International Business Ma- 
chines Corp.) He foresees an annual 
market of $50 million in such meetings 
within a few years. 

Within the video industry itself, tv 
AGE predicts 1959 revenue from time 
sales (excluding talent and produc- 
tion costs) will total $959.7 million. 
Network take will be an estimated 
$426.3 million, spot will get $341.8 
million and local $191.6 million. 

The figures are predicated upon the 
1958 revenue—$913.3 million total, 
$407.5 million for network, $320.3 
million for spot and $185.5 million 
for local—and upon the foregoing 
business outlook as expressed by 
economists and leaders in all fields of 
industry. In addition, where 1958 be- 
gan with 495 commercial stations in 
operation, this year started with 513 
stations; where 315 tv markets existed 
a year ago, 320 are covered now. 





Smile of Success 


They've got a sense of humor at 
wmt-tv Cedar Rapids. They also 
have a firm belief in the selling 
power of video . .. and they’ve gct 
the success stories to back it up. 

A dozen of the stories have been 
gathered into a promotional book- 
let written in an offhand, casual 
style and gagged-up with cartoons. 
Fun to read, The Sweet Smile of 
Success does a convincing job as it 
details how: 

Two $40 spots sold 720 collar 
sets for a local store—at $2.98 
each. 


After printing 5,000 cards for 
free membership in the “Little 
Rascal Club” started by kid-show 
emcee Marshal J., Meadow Gold 
Ice Cream rushed another order 
to the printer when 27,000 card 
requests arrived in two weeks. 


A fertilizer concern boosted its 
business 300 per cent over the pre- 
vious year after buying a weekly 
news show on just the single sta- 
tion. 


And, with a reverse twist, the 
story is told of the variety store 
manager who bought tv “under the 
counter” and contrary to the 
wishes of the home office. It did 
such a great job he was promoted 
to a larger store. His successor 
tried the same tactic, but was so 
sure the medium could sell any- 
thing that he decided to advertise 
merchandise that wouldn’t sell any 
other way. As wMT-TV predicted, 
the “junk” didn’t move on tv 
either. The new manager pulled 
out, claiming tv wouldn’t work for 
his type of operation. “Some- 
times,” the booklet says, “it hap- 
pens that way.” 





In each of the past few years, as 
video neared complete saturation of 
the country, pessimistic pundits ex- 
pressed the belief that “this is the 
leveling-off year, when revenue will 
1959 stretches 
certain: 


go no higher.” As 
ehead, one thing appears 
1958, while a peak year for the in- 
dustry, was not teievision’s maximum 
attainment. 





se? 


we 





TELEVISION AGE 


A the new year began, the networks 
announced cancellations and re- 
placements of various programs. In it- 
self, this was not surprising. What does 
occasion some surprise is the small 
number of changes made—reportedly 
because no better programs exist to re- 
place many floundering ones—and the 
fact that network sponsors of disap- 
pointing programs have not announced, 
as some predicted, a strong swing into 
spot. 

Not that there are no indications of 
the predictions eventually coming true. 
Shulton, Inc., is pulling out of the 
Donna Reed Show in spite of the de- 
cision of alternate-sponsor Campbell 
soups to ride another 13 weeks. In view 
of the toiletries firm’s network discour- 
agements (last season’s short-lived Eve 
Arden Show was another), it’s reason- 
able to conjecture that more of its °59 
budget will go into spot, with perhaps 
some “special” network shows for 
prestige exposure. This was the Shulton 
policy in previous years. 

Again, although American Tobacco 
Co. programs are not involved in cur- 
rent switching, Pall Mall cigarettes is 
putting money saved on fewer network 
buys into extra spot schedules. 

While similar instances appear else- 
where, the majority of sponsors of 
dying shows are merely moving into 
programs of less risk. Mennen, for in- 
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a review of 


current activity 


in national 
spot tv 


stance, drops the new Pursuit series for 
Dragnet and Cimarron City; Lever 
and Pharmaceuticals, Inc., move from 
Jackie Gleason to Rawhide, etc. 

The reasoning is obvious. Advertis- 
ers get a “guaranteed” audience with 
an established program or a western, 
and they usually pay less money for 
such replacement programs. It cannot 
be denied, even by the staunchest ad- 
vocate of spot tv, that network spon- 
sorship has definite value for many ad- 
vertisers. Fortunately, in the current 
situation, both media can benefit. Net- 
work profits by holding on to its much- 
needed sponsors; spot can profit by 
getting additional funds saved when 
advertisers move to lower-priced shows. 
As in the instance of Pall Mall, the 





Judy Bender, McCann-krickson time- 
buyer, who recently set schedules for 
Nu-Soft, also. buys on Dorothy Gray 
and. Avis Rent-A-Car. 





REPORT 


year ahead should see a greater use of 
spot as a supplement to network pro- 
gramming. 

The current “tight” status of the spot 
field is both fortunate and unfortunate 
in its implications. It was reported 
earlier that a number of advertisers 
were holding back on some placements 
of schedules until after the holidays in 
anticipation of better availabilities 
opening up. They might still have to 
wait as, to the delight of stations and 
representatives, business continues as if 
Christmas were yet ahead. 

True, while the perfume and “gift” 
advertisers are gone, the cold-relief 
products, teas, toothpastes, coffees and 
such customary products are flocking 
back stronger than ever. Newer brands 
which tried out spot late last year for 
the first time or after a lengthy hiatus 
(such as Listerine) found results to 
their liking and are renewing and ex- 
panding. GE air-conditioners are al- 
ready working on summer’s schedulez 


AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
(SSC&B, N. Y.) 
PALL MALL cigarettes, which didn’t do 


much last year in addition to its regular 
schedules in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Boston and Detroit, 
is reportedly renewing in those areas and 
adding briefer spot placements in a number 
of other markets. The budget for spot this 
year is greater than ’58’s due to fewer 
network program commitments. Jack 
Canning is the timebuyer 
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MOHAWK 


omen, B's Ga. : 





UTICA-ROME 
SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
BINGHAMTON 
ITHACA 
ELMIRA-CORNING 


BOSTON 


WORCESTER 
SPRINGFIELD 
HOLYOKE 
KEENE 
ALBANY 
GLENS FALLS 


DETROIT 


@ ERIE 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 


1) ae 
The Route of “LY the Air Chiefs 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UTICA,NEW YORK 
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At McCann-Erickson, Sal Agovino is 
the timebuyer for National Biscuit's 


Milbrook bread and Sky King show. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 

(N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila.) 

This company’s chain of filling stations 
and petroleum products continues to get 
exposure on five-minute weather programs 
as in the past. The addition of two markets 
after the first of the year brought its total 
list to 37. Buys are made on # year-long basis. 
Jack Coverley-Smith is the timebuyer. 


ATLANTIS SALES CORP. 

(J. Walter Thompson Co., Ine., N. Y.) 
New activity is reported for FRENCH’S 
instant potatoes, with placements of day 
and night minutes in selected markets to 
begin the end of the month for brief runs. 
Marie Barbato is the timebuyer. 


BEECH-NUT LIFE SAVERS, 
INC, 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


Schedules have run in the past few months 
in about a dozen larger markets for this 
company’s line of BEECH-NUT baby 
foods. They'll be renewed about issue date 
for 13-26 weeks. Daytime minutes are used 
in light frequencies. Bill Dollard is the 
timebuyer. 


BLOCK DRUG CO. 

(Grey Adv. Agency, Inc., N. Y.) 
Activity in selected markets is noted for 
POLIDENT and POLI-GRIP, the dental- 
plate products from this company. Day and 
night minutes get under way early this 
month on 13-week schedules, with 
frequencies as high as 12 spots per week. 
Allen Reed is the timebuyer. 


BLOCK DRUG CO. 
(SSC&B, N. Y.) 


To supplement its network buys (Today, 
Jack Paar Show, etc.) this drug company 
is setting spot schedules in major markets 
on eight-to-13-week runs. Night minutes in 
early and late times go for NYTOL, GREEN 
MINT and other products. Ira Gonsier 

is the timebuyer. 


BORDEN CO. 
(DCS&S, N. Y.) 
Schedules for BORDEN’S INSTANT coffee 


wound up in major markets about mid- 
December, and the word is that virtually 

the entire spring budget is going into radio. 
Both agency and advertiser express 
satisfaction with tv results and ace certain 
that the product will be back on the 
channels, so the move is evidently based 


on economic motives and a smaller budget, 
Robert Widholm is the timebuyer. 


BORDEN CO. 

(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 

At press time, this company was lining up 
tv schedules for its INSTANT DUTCH 
CHOCOLATE, a product which hasn’t used 
spot for nearly two years. The brand is 
currently only in nine markets—Portland 
(Ore.), New Orleans, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton, Erie (Pa.), Buffalo, Rochester and 
Syracuse—and daytime minutes in those 
were sought to reach both children and 
housewives. Trouble getting availabilities 
desired was hampering finalization of plans, 
but a January start on some degree of 
activity is certain. Bob Kowalski is the 
timebuyer. 


BURGERMEISTER BREWING 


(BBDO, San Francisco) 
Renewal activity is reported on for this 
brewery’s year-long schedules in many of 


Personals 
HAROLD DOBBERTEEN, _ vice 


president and media director at War- 
wick & Legler, New York, for the past 
year, has resigned. Succeeding him is 
RICHARD BEAN, who until now has 
been associate media director at Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, New York. Mr. Bean 
also has been named to the W&L plans 
board. 
BILL 


print 


SANTONI, broadcast and 


buyer at Dancer-Fitzgerald- 





BILL SANTONI 


Sample, New York, is moving to Cun- 
ningham & Walsh, same city. He will 
take on the buying assignments of 
= JACK BRAY, who is leaving the 
= agency to join the sales staff of Robert 
= EE. Eastman & Co. At D-F-S LYNN 
= SALZBERG will pick up the timebuy- 
ing on Mr. Santoni’s Borden account 
and continue to handle the Biz buy- 
ing. Mr. Bray has been buying on 
Texaco, Chase Manhattan Bank and 
the New York Daily News. 

KELSO M. TAEGER, media direc- 
tor at the Detroit office of McCann- 
Erickson, has been elected a vice pres- 
ident. 

LORAINE KEIRSTEAD replaces 
Miss PAT FLYNN at Doremus & Co., 

= New York. She'll be buying for Na- 
= tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
= Miss Flynn is in Europe. 
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Program Profile .. . . . . . ANN SOTHERN sHOW 


Film: CBS-TV; 9:30-10 p.m. EST 
Mon. Opposite Dr. L.Q. ABC-TV: A\l- 
coa-Goodyear Theatre NBC-TV. On 
CBS-TV since October 1958. Televised 
on 188 stations. Star: Ann Sothern. 
Sponsor: General Foods Corp. GF 
1958 spot expenditure through Sep- 
tember: $6,317,500. Benton & Bowles, 
agency. Roger Clapp, timebuyer. (GF 
also participates wholly or partially 
in—on CBS-TV: Danny Thomas Show, 
December Bride, Zane Grey Theatre, 
Mighty Mouse Playhouse; on NBC-TV: 
Bob Cummings Show, Fury, Ruff and 
Reddy; on ABC-TV: Peter Lind 
Hayes Show, Day in Court, Mother's 
Day, Liberace, Music Bingo, Beat the 
Clock, Who Do You Trust? ) 
Production: Desilu Studios, Holly- 
wood, origination; Desi Arnaz, execu- 
tive producer; Arthur Hoffe, producer; 
Jack Aldworth, associate producer; 
Oscar Rudolph, director; Robert Weis- 
kopf and Robert Schiller, writers; Rob- 





ANN SOTHERN 


ert Pittack, photography director; Bud 
Molin, film editor: William L. Stevens, 
art director. 

Format: Situation - comedy series 
centered on the operation of a luxury 
hotel in New York City. Miss Sothern 
plays Katy O'Connor, assistant man- 
ager of the hotel. 

Ratings: Late November Nielsen 
audience average: 28.0. 





its western markets. It runs minutes in 27 
areas throughout Czlifornia, Nevada, 
Washington, Arizona, Oregon, Idaho, Alaska 
and Hawaii. The 52-week frequencies are 
fairly light, with extra effort used in 
hot-weather promotions. Lloyd Prosser, 
media director, is the contact. 


BYMART-TINTAIR, INC. 
(Product Services, Inc., N. Y.) 


his firm’s line of hair-coloring products 
hasn’t done much spot since last summer 
when the death of a top management 
figure resulted in an activity slowdown. 
At press time, while nothing was definite, 
a return to spot was contemplated for a 
start this month, with day and night 
minutes, 20’s and ID’s going into top 
markets on brief runs. Senior buyer Doris 
Gould will handle the placements. 


CANADA DRY CO. 
(J. M. Mathes, Inc., N. Y.) 


This bottler has a two-week special 
promotion starting about issue date in a 
few west-coast markets for its low-calorie 
brand, GLAMOR. Timebuyer Edna 
Cathcart notes that as yet Canada Dry 
has formulated no long-range tv plans, 
with local bottlers placing some schedules 
and the agency setting others as the 
occasion warrants. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CO. 


(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 
COLGATE dental cream, after cutting back 


in spot during the latter half of last year, 
is returning in normal strength with night 
minutes and 20's. Markets and frequencies 
are basically the same as it used at the 





Rug Spots 

An advertiser in Washington, 
D. C., Arcade-Sunshine rug-clean- 
ing service, has chalked up a 
“first” in the capital city—use of 
a name talent to deliver a local 
pitch. Cliff Arquette, featured na- 
tionally on the Jack Paar Show as 
Charlie Weaver, the sage of Mount 
Idy, Ohio, is providing the humor 
in a series of 10-second soft-sell 
spots for the D. C. firm. 

The sponsor’s president, Leon- 
ard Viner, reports that his com- 
pany is “certainly pleased with the 
results.” The commercials are 
filmed in the Washington studios 
of Rodel Productions, Inc. M. Bel- 
mont Ver Standig, Inc.. is the 
agency. 





beginning of °58, when 26-week buys were 
made in a goodly number of top areas 
Charles Thiess is the timebuyer 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE Co. 
(Street & Finney, Inc., N. Y.) 
The schedules set late last fall fo: 
FLORIENT in about 50 markets ran out 
in December and there was little renewal 
activity, if any. A few markets will get new 
schedules of film minutes to start this 
month, but it probably will be a very 
limited campaign. Elenore Scanlan is 
the timebuyer. 


EMERSON DRUG CO. Div. 
Warner-Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
(Warwick & Legler, Inc., N. Y.) 
After taking a two-week hiatus at the end 
of December, BROMO SELTZER picked 
up its schedules early this month in about 
75 usual markets. Night minutes in movies 
are primarily used, with the replacements 
running from 13 to 30 weeks, depending 
on the market. Joe Hudack and John 
Hughes are the timebuyers 
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ALL DAY---ANY DAY 


Survey Figures 
Prove 





’ 
That's Why Here’s why survey-proved WIBW-TV is your best buy for WIBW-TV’'s Value 
NOBODY FROM NOWHERE complete coverage of the entire Topeka market. ? - 
: . . : ‘ e Not even the combined efforts o 
Can Saturate + same i? the viewing audience. Note current Gitent Wanacs City TY dations amn bo 
; : gin to dent the Rich Topeka Market, 
TOPEKA Share of Audience Monday-Sunday according to a current survey. 
lik 7:45-12 N. 12 N.-6 p.m. 6 p.m.-12 Mid 
ike 57.0% 50.3% 51.1% Shore of Audience 


WIBW-TV 
SATURATES TOPEKA 


e In the 447 rated quarter-hours ...WIBW-TV ranked FIRST Monday-Sunday 


e In the top 15 Once-c-Week shows (with an average pro- 


- :45 mm. 
gram rating of 44.13)... WIBW-TV had an average rating 7:45 12N 6p.m 






oe 12N 6p.m. 12 Mid. 
69%. + ae a 
e WIBW-TV serves 38 rural and urban counties in the heart WIBW-TV, TOPEKA 57.0% 50.3% 51.1% 
of Kansas...where total gross income for 1957 was Sta. A, Kansas City 10.7 | 10.0 9.7 
$719,277,000.00. 1958 is a banner year. Sta. B, Kansas City 6.1! 10.4 946 
} e WIBW-TV saturates 218,190 TV homes. (NCS-#3) Sta. C, Kansas City 13.4 14.7 | 15.3 











WIBW-TV CBS-ABC Channel 13 Topeka, Kansas 


REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 














Norman Brokenshire 


in 


THE HANDYMAN 


(Home Repair Series) 


52 Five Minute 
Home Repair Sequences 


Available \lmmediately 


Write, Wire or Phone 
Fred Stoessel, Sales Manager 


Televisual-International 


1029 East 163rd Street 
New York 59, N. Y. 


DAyton 9-3220 








MADISON AT 50TH 


English Lounge 
Meeting place 
of. show business 


Two of the finest hotels in New 
York are just “around the corner” 
from CBS, Dumont or NBC. 
Beautifully decorated rooms 
and suites for permanent 
or transient residence. 

Ideal headquarters. 


Berkshire 


MADISON AT 52ND 


Barberry Room 
Where the celebrities 











A reunion of the industryites who were on the junket to Mackinac Island in 


Wisconsin last summer brought together at the Sheraton-East Hotel in New York 


during the holidays (seated |. to r.) Donald Mercer, NBC; Helen Thomas, 


Street & Finney; James Gerity Jr., president, WNEM-TV Bay City-Saginaw; Edna 
Cathcart, J. M. Mathes, Inc., and Betty Leckner, Benton & Bowles, and (standing 


l. to r.) Ray Jones, Young & Rubicam; Jack Bray, Cunningham & Walsh, and 


Robert Hutton, Edward Petry & Co. 





J. A. FOLGER CO. 
(Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., N. Y.) 


With the brief placements for this 
coffee-maker that were set in November 
having ended late last month, new 
activity is on in most of the regular 
markets. Night 20’s and ID's start this 
month for about four weeks. Al Randall 
is the timebuyer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


Preparatory work is under way for GE 
air-conditioners, although any spot business 
naturally won’t run until May or June 
when the warm weather approaches. A 
large number of markets across the country 
are under consideration, but not all will 
necessarily get tv schedules, as some print 
will be used in the campaign. Filmed 
minutes in both day and night slots are 
customarily set. Arthur Meagher is the 
timebuyer. 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


The placements for BAKER’S coconut 
which ran in about a dozen top markets for 
four weeks last November-December are 
being picked up for nine additional weeks 
beginning at the end of this month. 
Filmed daytime minutes are used. Bob 
Glecker, assisted by Joe Therrien, is the 
timebuyer. 
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ISODINE PHARMACAL CORP. 
Div. International Latex Corp. 
(Reach, McClinton & Co., N. Y.) 
The past few weeks have seen renewal and 
additional-market activity conducted for 
ISODINE gargle and other products in 
scattered markets across the country. Some 
of the placements are for as long as six 
months, with the accent transferred from 
the cold-relief products to the antiseptic 
as the weather turns warm. Both day and 
late-night minutes are used. Tim O'Leary 
is the timebuyer. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 


The brief schedules placed in November for 
GLADE are seeing more renewal action, 
but no new markets are being added to the 
limited list. Nighttime minutes are used 
for the air-freshener. Peter Berla is the 
timebuyer. 


KELLOGG CO. 

(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 
Activity on a limited scale is reported for 
this cereal maker’s line of GOLD MEDAL 
macaroni products, with a 13-week schedule 
of live minutes and ID’s reported set in a 
few southern markets. Frequency is about 
10 spots per week. The line apparently has 
spotty distribution, so the tv-market 
picture is vague. Richard Coons. media 
supervisor, is the contact. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
(Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., N. Y.) 


About issue date, schedules should begin in 
a large number of markets in a brief 














SPOTS 


TAILOR MADE 
FOR NATIONAL 
TELEVISION 
ADVERTISERS! 






















ee 


wy CKLW-TV is the one Detroit Area television station 
“ready made” for the national Spot Advertiser who cannot be 
troubled by network clearances and who needs prime time 
for his message. This, coupled with more impressions, more total 
homes, more rating points for the advertiser's dollar 
makes channel 9 the most efficient and economical 


buy in the nation’s fifth market. 


325,000 


WATTS 





GUARDIAN BLDG. DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Young Television Corp., Notional Representative 
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ARB City-By-City Ratings November 


ECTADY-TROY 
3-Station Market 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


























1. Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 

Ws ee. FT ccaenvecenses ° - 36.2 
2. New York Confidential (TPA) wrens Tue. 10 ..31.9 
3. Rescue § (Screen Gems) weep Tue. 10:30 .. 6 
4. Sea Hunt (Ziv) wren Wed. 7 ..........+-+ ° 8.1 
5. Highway Patrol (Ziv) wren Thu. 10:30 .....25.7 
6. Decoy (Official) wrep Sun. 10:30 .......... 24.4 
7. Mackenzie’s Raiders (Ziv) wros Sat. 7 ......23.1 
8. Mr. District Attorney (Ziy) wW-TEN Sat. 10:30 .21.5 
9. I Led Three Lives (Economee) 

WRGB Sat, 10:30 ee encccceseseecceses 19 
16. The Honeymooners (CBS) wren Wed. 10°30 ..18.3 
ll. Flight (CNP) w-TEN Fri. 9:36 17.9 
12. Seience Fiction Theatre (Ziv) 

WRGB Mon. 10:30 ..........5.4-- ooeee e A5.9 
13. Ramar of the Jungle (TPA) wren Sat. 12 ...14.8 
14. Popeye (AAP) W-TEN M-F 5 ........--00+: 14,1 
15. Damon Runyon Theatre (Sereen Gems) 

wtrt Tue. 8:30 . WOhwapadennsien 12.8 

TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. Early Show wW-TEN Wed. 5:30-7 ........ 16.1 
2. Early Show w-Ten Thu. 5 . 16.0 
3. Early Show wW-TEN Mon. 5:30-7 ~15.5 
4. Early Show W-TEN Fri. 5°45-7 ........00- 15.4 
5. Early Show w-TEN Tue. 5: 14.6 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Shirley Temple's Storybook wreop ..... aoe 3 
3. Perry Como WRGB ...ccccccecscccces eccees 46.6 
3) Ghe False Te TA GD cocee ces cincecaar 44.1 
4. Peter Gunn WRGB .........0cseeecees . 42.1 
SB. Dentiass Gon WR cnccewcccececece 41.7 
6. Tales of Wells Fargo wren 41.6 
7. M Squad WRGB ........ a eee .40.4 
8. Loretta Young Presents wren -39.9 
9. Alcoa Theatre WRGR ......... . 36.9 
10. Bat Masterson WRGB .........--0008: 36.5 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 
4-Station Market 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 

1. Death Valley Days (U.S. Borax) 

woco-Tv Sat. 9:30 ........ 02. cocccces 
2. Highway Patrol (Ziv) KsTP-TV Mon. 9:30 
3. Whirlybirds (CBS) kKstr-tv Sun. 9:3 . 5 
4. Popeye (AAP) weco-tv M-F 5:30 ........20.5 
5. State Trooper (MCA) KsTP-TV Tue. 9:30 ....16.5 
6. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 

wooo-ry Tue. 6:80 ...cccssec ee . 14.8 
6. New York Confidential (TPA) 

weco-tv Tue. 6:30 secccacveveses 14.8 
6. Sky King (Nabisco) weco-Tv Sat. 11:30 a.m. .14.8 
7. Jeff's Collie (TPA) wrcn-TV Mon. 6:30 ....13.7 
7. Mr. District Attorney (Ziv) 

KSTP-TV Wed. 10:30 ......... evcccescce 13.7 
8. Sea Hunt (Ziv) wrcen-tv Thu. 9 ..........13.5 
9. Annie Oakley (CBS) Kstp-tTv Sat. 5:30 13.2 
10. Looney Tunes (Guild) KMspP-TV Mon. 6 ....11.5 
11. Mackenzie's Raiders (Ziv) KsTP-TV 

Bak. G2eS GM scceccsceves eees 10.9 
12. Burns and Allen (Screen Gems) 

WRON-TV Mom. FT occ ccc cceccccccs 10.4 

TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. 9 O'Clock Movie KMSP-TV 

Mon. 9-10:30 p.m. ...... $00 sguwes ere 
2 Command Performance wcco-TVv 

Sam. 4-5:30 PM. ccccccsce oecsecence «15.0 
3. Movie Spectacular wrcn-tTv Sat. 10-12 a.m. 13.1 
4. Laurel and Hardy Theatre 

KMsP-TV Sat. 6-7 D.m. ...... eevececce «+ 12.4 
5. 9 O'Clock Movie KMsP-Tv Sun, 9-10:30 p.m. .11.0 

TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Gunsmoke WCCO-TV ........ eeve «++ -43.9 
2. Loretta Young Presents KSTP-TV ........... 36.3 
3. Lassle WOOR-EV .ccccccccces onceensevene 34.6 
4. Five Gat a Geeret WOOO-EV 2 ccc ccccccccs -33.5 
a er eee 33.0 
3. Have Gun, Will Travel woco-Tv 0 
C. Day TRS WORSE oc cccccvcccescess 5 
7. Ann Sothern WCCO-TV ......2-eee0005-- ..31.4 
8. Chevy Show KSTP-TV cevecsccccccces eeee3l.3 
ee ee SY «os ceenanesecsewnesun 30.3 
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ALBUQUERQUE 
3-Station Market 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 

















1. State Trooper (MCA) KGGM-TV Sat. 8:30 ....35.4 
2. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 
RG Te. © ewe tenccccsesvcccess «+370 
3. Jeff's Collie (TPA) Kos-Tv Thu. 7 ...... -. 36.3 
3. Highway Patrol (Ziv) Koat-Tv Thu. 9 ...... 26.3 
4. Whirlybirds (CBS) Kcom-tv Fri. 9 ........ 20.6 
5. Mike Hammer (MCA) KoR-TV Mon. 8:30 18.7 
6. Medte (CNP) Koat-Tv Wed. 8:30 ...... - 18.5 
7. Mackenzie's Raiders (Z'y) Kop-Tv Wed. 9 ....18.3 
8. Casey Jones (Screen Gems) KOAT-TV Fri. 6 ..17.6 
9. Colonel Flack (CBS) Kos-Tv Wed. 8:30 .....16.3 
10. Martin Kane (Ziy) KoaT-Tv Thu. 8:30 ......15.9 
11. Official Detective (NTA) KGGM-TV Mon. 9 15.0 
12. Life With Father (CBS) KoomM-tv Wed. 7 ...14.3 
3. African Patrol (GKS) KGGM-Tv Sun. 7:30 ...13.9 
13.. Tales of the Texas Rangers (Screen Gems) 
Kon-Tv Tue. 9 ....... in aeesGe cecven coeeee 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. Seven Star Theatre KOAT-TV Wed. 9:30-11:45 .18.2 
2. Movie of the Week Koat-Tv Fri. 9:30-11:45 ..16.8 
>. MGM Movie KoaT-Tv Tue. 9:30-11:45 ...... 16.3 
1. MGM Mov‘e Koat-Tv Sun. 9:30-12 mid. ..... 15.9 
4. Saturday Showease KOAT-TV Sat. 5:30-7 . -- 15.9 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Gunsmoke KGGM-TV 4 ovsnene 47.8 
2. Have Gun. Will Travel KGGM-Tv ............42.4 
3. Perry Como KOR-Ty ........ 2+ 088.7 
3. Perry Mason KGGM-TV .. yb ety ne'er 
4. Chevy Show FoR-TV .... ede wo sleanne 36.7 
4. Walt D‘sney Presents KOAT-TV ........... 36.7 
5. Maverick KOAT-TV 3 
6. Sugarfoot KOAT-TV peor a 
7. Laretta Young Presents KOB-TV 6 
8. People Are Funny KOB-TV 0 
Ms r ~ 
NEW ORLEANS 
3-Station Market 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 
1. Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) WWL-Tv Sat. 9:30 34.1 
2. Sea Hunt (Ziv) wnsu-Tv Tue. 9:30 32.6 
3. State Trooper (MCA) wDsu-Tv Tue. 10 27.2 
1. Union Par'fie (CNP) wpsu-tTv Thu. 9:30 24.9 
1. Mike Hammer (MCA) WwL-tv Fri. 9:30 24.9 
1. H'ghway Patrol (Z‘'v) wpsvu-tTv Fri. 10 24.9 
5. Frontier (CNP) wopsvu-Tv Fri. 6:30 
6. Plight (CNP) wrosu-tTv Mon. 9:30 
7. Whirlybirds (CBS) wpsv-Tv Mon. 10 
8 Soldier of Fortune (MCA) wpsvu-Tv Sat. 5 
9. 26 Men (ABC) wosv-Tv Fri. 10:30 
10. Casey Jones (Screen Gems) WDsvU-TV Sat. 
11. Adventures of Jim Bowie (ABC) wpsvu-Tv 
WE Se pac tRebeecows nausea evecicess ee 19.8 
12. Code 3 (ABC) wosu-Tv Tue. 10:30 ......... 19.1 
12. Our Miss Brooks (BS) wpsu-Tv Sun. 9:30 ..18.7 
13. U. S. Marshal (NTA) wosv-Tv Wed. 10 ....18.7 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1, Falstaff First Run Theatre WDsuU-TV 
is Tn Th ate eeveneen oes cndbae 29.6 
2. Sunday Matinee wpsu-Tv Sun. 5-6:30 -..14.6 
2. Sunday Spectacular wpsvu-TVv 
Sem, BOSEE-ED OOS... wc ciercccvcces cceneelne 
4. Shirley Temple Feature wosvu-Tv Sun. 1:30-3°.11.5 
5. Saturday Matinee wosu-Tv Sat. 1-2:45 ...... 8.4 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Loretta Young Presents WDSU-TV ......... 255.9 
2. Wagon Train wpDsvu-Tv nae .44 8 
BTID WHEY oi ie ececcscweccecccs 42.8 
SM CREE occ ccewasececwessees -39.7 
GC. Bemey GeO WES SE oc ccccssccscsecsccie 37.7 
6. Have Gun, Will Travel WWL-TV ......... - 37.2 
t. You Bet Your Life WDSU-TV ..........c00-- 36.7 
8. The Californians WDSU-TV ............. osu qee.S 
9. Arthur Murray Party wnsu-Tv ..... K 
10. Father Knows Best WWL-TV ............+. 9 
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CHARLOTTE 
2-Station Market 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 























1. Highway Patrol (Ziy) wetv Tue. 8 ........38.4 
2. Mike Hammer (MCA) werv Sat. 10:30 . 35.6 
t. Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) warty Fri. 8 .32.6 
1. Whirlybirds (CBS) wsoc-Tv Mon. 7 30.3 
5. Amos ‘n’ Andy (CBS) wetv Thu. 7:3@ ...... 29.2 
6. Frontier Marshal (M.C.) weTv Tue. 7:30 28.4 
7. Gray Ghost (CBS) wsoc-tv Wed. 7 sola 
8. Decoy (Official) wsoc-Tv Tue. 7:30 ........25.5 
8. Mackenzie’s Raiders (Ziv) wetv Wed. 8:30 ..25.5 
9. Jeff's Collie (TPA) wetv Thu. 7 ... cceeten 
10. Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) wretv Mon, 7:30 22.1 
11. Raseals Club (Little Rascals) (Interstate) 
Tee ae OE wdawatosnaseeseeees eocccses + -20.3 
13. Flight (CNP) wsoc-tTv Fri. 7 .......... -20.1 
13. Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) watv Fri. 7:30 -19.9 
14. Our Miss Brooks (CBS) wrtv Mon. 6 19.8 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. Shirley Temple Feature wsoc-Tv Sun. 30 14.8 
2. Million Dollar Movie 
Were Del. 21°86-2:26 a.m. ..ccccccces 10.6 
Million Dollar Movie 
wBTv Sat. 11:15-1:15 a.m. ....... -- ¥.2 
1. Theatre 9 wsoo-Tv Sat. 11:30-1:30 a.m. .... 4.9 
5. Late Show wstv Tue. 11:30-12:30 a.m 4.3 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Gunsmoke WBTV Seesdeeeusass 64.4 
2. Have Gun, Will Trayel werTv 48.9 
3. Perry Mason WBTV ....... ooo 0 41.8 
1. Wanted—Dead Or Alive WEBTV .38.4 
5. G.E. Theatre werv 2 
6. I’ve Got A Secret WBTV .... occnesee 
7. The Real McCoys wsoc-TVv 37.7 
8. Ed Sullivan wsBTv T.¢ 
%. Gale Storm WBTV —— ae ‘ 37.5 
10. Jackie Gleason WBTV A ‘an 60a «++ -36.9 
OTTUMWA 
4-Station Market 
TOP SYNDICATED SHOWS 
1. Our Miss Brooks (CBS) KTvo Wed. 8 14.2 
2. New York Confidential (TPA) KTVO Sat. 8 39.7 
3. Whirlybirds (CBS) kTvo Sun. 6 a7. 
4. The Honeymooners (CBS) KTVO Thu. 7:30 BT. 
3. San Franciseo Beat (CBS) KTVO Tue. 6:30 ...32.2 
6. Brave Eagle (CBS) KTvo M, T, Th, F 5:30 23.6 
7. State Trooper (MCA) wHo-Tv Thu. 9:30 19.1 
8. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 
KTVO Sat. 5:30 . $éROeee ovekeet 
%. Plight (CNP) wHo-tv Wed. 9:30 13.8 
10. New York Confidential (TPA) 
Wee-2 Dri. 8:80 ...cccecs TTTTe CTT TT 
l. Popeye (AAP) wHo-TV Sat. 8:30 a.m ef 
2. Public Defender (Interstate) 
WHO-TV Mon. 9:30 ... ae ochue 
13. Frontier (CNP) wHo-tTv Sat. 6 . ; -- 10.7 
14. Official Detective (NTA) wHo-TV Sun. 9:30 ..10.4 
15. Target (Ziv) WMT-TV Sat. 9:30 ........00% 7.3 
15. The Honeymooners (CBS) KTVO Sat. 12:30 .. 7.3 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. Late Show KTVO Mon. 10:45-12 mid oo Cm 
2. Early Show kTvo Sat. 1-3 p.m. ....... cone Se 
3. Late Show KTvO Sat. 11-12 mid. .......... 6.6 
Miliion Dollar Movie 
WHO-TV Sat. 10:30-12:30 a.m. ...... <a on, 
5. Late Show KTvo Wed. 10:45-12 mid. 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
eR err 
2. Have Gun, Will Travel KTvo 
3. Name That Tune ETVO ........2.0. 
1. I’ve Got a Secret KTVO ....... 
GC, Se. SE ND cee cvcccectocecsesvaens 
6. Trackdown KTVO ......... 
7. Zane Grey Theatre KTVO 
GC. Fy GEO BEVD cccccccsccasccnce 
©. Dee TS MEU ovcccccveccccscsccces 
BO. TER BG TERNS. oe cccwcessvocceccenes 
10. Danny Thomas Show KTVO 
10. Ann Sothern KTVO ...... 
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. Million Dollar Movie wxPx-Tv 


. The 


. Wyatt Earp wivr 
- Sugarfoot wTvE 
- Wagon Train wxex-Tv 
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FRESNO 
3-Station Market 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Highway Patrol (Ziv) KMs-Tv Thu. 7 
Tales of the Texas Rangers (Screen Gems) 
KJEO-TV Mon. 6:30 
26 Men (ABC) KFRP-TV Wed. 6:30 
Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 

KJEO-TV Wed. 6 
Sea Hunt (Ziv) KrRe-TV Sat. 9:30 ones 
Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) KJEO-TV Wed. 6:30 
Union Pacific (CNP) KJBO-TV Mon. 7:30 

Sky King (Nabisco) KynO-TV Thu. 6 ...... 
Star Performance (Official) KMJ-Tv Fri. 6:30 


Tugboat Annie (TPA) KFRE-TV Tue. 7 .... 
Decoy (Official) KMJ-TV Tue. 7:30 ...... 
Target (Ziv) KFRE-TV Sat. 10 ......... 


Mike Hammer (MCA) KFRE-TV Tue. 10 ..... 


Jungle Jim (Sereen Gems) KJEO-TV Thu. 5 
Boots and Saddles (CNP) KJEO-Tv Thu. 6:30 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Gold Medal Movie KyBO-TV Sun. 5-6:30 ... 
Request Movie KJEO-TV Fri. 6-7:45 es 
Late Movie KMJ-TV Fri. 10-12:15 a.m. ...... 


Double A Movie KFRE-Tv Sat. 10:30-12:15 a.m 


Early Movie KMJ-TV Mon. 6:30-8 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Maverick KJBO-TV 


Wagon Train KMJ-TV 

The Real McCoys KJEO-TV 
Father Knows Best KFRE-TV 
Peter Gunn KMJ-TV ........ 
Tales of Wells Fargo KMJ-TV 
Perry Mason KFRE-TV 





Gunsmoke KFRE-TV 








Have Gun, Will Trayel KFRE-TV 

Restless Gun KMJ-TV ...... 
RICHMOND 
3-Station Market 

TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 

Medic (CNP) wrva-Tv Sat. 10:30 ...... 

Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) WXEX-TVv Tue. 7 

Whirlybirds (CBS) wxpex-tv Wed. 7 .. 

Roy Rogers (Empire) wTvr Sun. 30 

Gray Ghost (CBS) wrva-Tv Thu. 7:30 

Sea Hunt (Ziv) wTrvk Mon. 8:30 

Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 

WXBPX-TV Mon. 7 Sonccecee 

Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 

Wren Wek. © acusndéiccarenaes 

Annie Oakley (CBS) wtvr Thu. 6 

Crusade in the Pacific (Sterling) 

WUE OM. F ccewsdduncacdsesocessre 

Silent Service (CNP) WXEX-Tv Fri. 7 

Sky King (Nabisco) wrRva-tv Fri. 6:30 

Hawkeye (TPA) wtvR Sun, 4:30 


Tales of the Texas Rangers (Screen Gems) 
Tee. SB ictewdesdeneonsss sec 
Francisco Beat (CBS) wrvr Thu. 10 


WTVR 


San 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Million Dollar Movie WXEX-TV 
Million Dollar Movie WXEX-TV 
Sat. 11-12:30 a.m. ....... 

Million Dollar Movie WXEX-TV 
Sun. 10:30-12 a.m. 


Million Dollar Movie WXEX-TV 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Gunsmoke WRVA-TV 
Rifleman wtTvr 
Maverick WTVR 
Real 





McCoys WTVR 


8. Have Gun, Will Travel wrva-Tv 


> 2 


- Zorro 


Lawman WTVR .. 
WTVR 














- 10.6 


9.0 


6.8 


So <3 


oe oe 


HARRISBURG 
3-Station Market 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 















ROANOKE 
3-Station Market 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 
WDBJ-TV Mon. 7 : . 
Whirlybirds (CBS) wsts-tv Tue. 7 
Highway Patrol (Ziv) wprs-tTv Thu. 9 
Sea Hunt (Ziv) wsts-tv Wed. 9 


Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) wpss-tvy Fri. 7:30 














Sea Hunt (Ziy) WGaL-TVv Sat. 7 . 31.8 
San Francisco Beat (CBS) wGaL-tv Sat. 16:30.29.8 
State Trooper (MCA) wWGAL-Tv Thu. 7 28.8 
Death Valley Days (U. 8. Borax) 
WGAL-TV Fri. 7 aheeseeoeesecesece - 26.1 
Highway Patrol (Ziv) woaL-tv Thu. 9 .......22.9 
Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) wWGaL-Tv Wed. 10:30 .19.0 
Citizen Soldier (Flamingo) wrra Sun. 6 16.9 
26 Men (ABC) wrra Sun. 7 cocccccccchS.8 
Mike Hammer (MCA) wrpa Tue. 10 .........13.1 
. Highway Patrol (Ziv) wur-tTv Tue. 16 6 ee 
. Medic (CNP) wrpa Wed. 8:30 ....... -13.1 
. Code 3 (ABC) wrra Sun. 9°30 12.8 
Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 
WGAL-TV Thu. 5 coecnecceeecet's 12.8 
Sky King (Nabisco) wGaL-Tv Thu. Boe 12.8 
Adventures in Sherwood Forest (Official) 
waaneet Ti , OH BrGe ance cdsawes cs 10.5 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
Shirley Temple Feature wrra Sun. 3-4:30 . 16.8 
Best of Hollywood wrra Fri. 11-12:30 a.m. ..14.1 
Best of Hollywood wrra Sun. 11-12:45 a.m 13.7 
Best of Hollywood wrpa Sat. 11-12:30 a.m 12.2 
Saturday Night Playhouse 
WGAL-TV 11:30-1:45 a.m 10.2 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
Perry Como WGAL-TV = 43.5 
The Price Is Right wGaL-Tv 43.1 
Father Knows Best WGAL-TVv 13.0 
What's My Line WGaL-Tv . 40.4 
Loretta Young Presents WGAL-TV 39.6 
This Is Your Life WGAL-tv 39.4 
Ozzie and Harr‘'et WGAL-TV ...........e0. 38.4 
The Millionaire WGAL-TV 5 
Maverick WTPA : 1 
Tennessee Ernie Ford we \L-tTv 5 











State Trooper (MCA) WSLS-TV Fri. 9 

Victory at Sea (CNP) wpps-Tv Sun, ¢ 

Flight (CNP) wpps-tv Wed. 7 

Harbor Command (Ziv) wsLs-Tv Wed. 7 21.1 

Sky King (Nabisco) wsis-Tv Tue. 6 ........ 20.0 

Science Fiction Theatre (Ziv) wpns-tv Fri. 7 .18 

Target (Ziv) wpBs-TVv Sat. 7 17.7 

Walter Winchell File (NTA) 

WSLS-TV Wed. 9:30 ae oee -16.8 

Popeye (AAP) WDBJ-TV M-F 5 ........05. 15.3 

Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 

WSLS-TV Fri. 6 14.8 

TOP FEATURE FILMS 

Shirley Temple Feature wpBs-TV Sat. 5-6:30 .17.6 

Early Show wons-Tv Tue. 5:15-6:45 ..... 16.9 

Early Show wpspy-tTv Mon. 5:15-6:45 16.2 

Early Show wpss-Tv Wed. 13.6 

Early Show wpns-tTv Thu 12.9 

TOP NETWORK SHOWS 

Wagon Train wsLs oe sdeqhiaekes 55.2 

Gunsmoke WDBJ-TV ......... - 48.2 

The Price Is Right WSLS-TV ..........+205- 44.3 

Have Gun, Will Travel WpBJ-TV ....... .44.2 
- Perry Mason WOBI-TY wc cccccccccces .41.9 
SB. Kassie WDBI-TV 2c ccccccccccccccccces 41.5 
. Name That Tune WDBJ-TV ............. .41.4 
. Dragnet WSLS-TV . . 38.9 
. Peter Gunn WSLS-TV . - 36.8 

I’ve Got a Secret WDBJ-TV ..........- : - 36.5 


aovuwewn = 


x 
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. Lassie 


LUBBOCK 
Market 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


2-Station 


Highway Patrol (Ziv) KcBD-Tv Sur 30 
. Whirlybirds (CBS) kpus-rv Thu. 6:30 
Mackenzie's Raiders (Ziv) KcBD-TV Th 7 
Target (Ziv) KcBD-TY Mon. 8:30 
African Patrol (GKS) Kkcrpp-Tv Mon. 9:30 
Union Pacific (CNP) Kpus-tv Fri, 8:30 
. Bugs Bunny (AAP) Kpus-Tv Wed., Fri. 5:30 
Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) KDUB-Tv 
The. 5:30 .... eee 
Official Detective (NTA) KpUB-TV We 16 
Decoy (Official) Kcup-Tv Thu. 6:30 
Mike Hammer (MCA) KpuB-Tv Tue. 8:30 
. Amos ‘n’ Andy (CBS) kpus-tTv Sun. 9:30 
. Laoney Tunes (Guild) Kkpus-tv M-F 
Popeye (AAP) kKpvus-Tv Sat. 4:36 
. Kingdom of the Sea (Guild) Kpun-ry 


Sat. 11:30 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Channel 11 
Gene Autry 


Mor a-t 


Sat. 12:30-1:45 


Matinee KCED-TV 
Feature KCBD-TV 
Channel 11 Matinee KcBp-Tv Fri. 5-5:45 
Channel 11 Matinee Kowp-Tv Thu. 5-6 

Channel 11 Matinee KcRD-TV Tue 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Gunsmoke KDUB-TV 

Have Gun, Will Travel KpuUB-TV 
. Wagon Train KCBD-TV 

Cheyenne KCBD-TV 

Tennessee Ernie Ford KOCBD-Ty 

Chevy Show KCBD-TV 

Zane Grey Theatre KpUB-TV 

Perry Mason KDUB-TV 

Loretta Young Presents KCBD-TV 


The Price Is Right Korp-TV 


SYRACUSE 
2-Station Market 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Death Valley Days (U. 8. Borax) w 

Sat. 10:30 A 

Popeye (AAP) wsyYR-TV Mor Fri 

Harbor Command (Ziv) wsyr-tv 7 

Sea Hunt (Ziv) wsyr-Tv Wed 

State Trooper (MCA) wsYk-TV M 

Popeye (AAP) wsyr-Tv Wed. 6 

Popeye (AAP) wsyrk-Tv Sat. ! 

Silent Service (CNP) WHEN-TV Fr 

Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) wsyn-Tv Fri. ! 0 
Highway Patrol (Ziv) wsyr-Tv Wed 0:30 
Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) WSYR-TY 
Thu, 5 . . 

Superman (H-TV) wsyrr-tv Wed. 5 
Official Detective (NTA) wWsyYR-TV Mor 0:30 
Sky King (Nabisco) wsyr-tTv Tue. 
Terrytoons (CBS) wHeN-Tv Sat. 1° 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


WSYR-TV 
wsYk-TV 


Saturday Cinema Sat. 6 30 


Sunday Movietime Sun. 6 30 


Shirley Temple Feature WHEN-TY Sun. 1:45-6 
Movie of the Week wsYRk-TV 

Sun. 10:30-12:15 a.m 

Hollywood Showcase wsYyk-Ty Sun. 12 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Gunsmoke WHEN-TV 

Have Gun, Will Travel WHEN-TV 
3. Wagon Train wsYn-Tv 

Loretta Young Presents WSYR-TV 


Name That Tune WHEN-TVY 
The Price Is Right wsyr-TV 
Steve Allen WSYR-TV 

Perry Mason WHEN-'TV 
WHEN-TV 
Thomas 


Danny WHEN-TV 
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campaign for GOOD LUCK margarine. 
Day and night minutes are used. Ann 
Janowicz is the timebuyer. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 

(SSC&B, N. Y.) 

Similar to last year’s placements at this 
time, BREEZE is setting schedules for : 
mid-January start in 30-40 markets. A 
series of six-week flights of daytime 
minutes will run. Jeanne Sullivan is 
the timebuyer. 

LEVER BROS. CO. 

(J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Starting this month, STRIPE toothpaste 


411,000 


PEOPLE 





In “Oil-Rich" 
West Texas have 
21% more 
money to spend 
than the average 
American 


MIDLAND-ODESSA 


METRO - AREA 
COMBINED CSI PER HSLD. 


$7,252 
. Che saat 


























Venard, Rintoul & McConnell, Inc. 
South—Clarke Brown Company 


NO GAMBLE 


IN LAS VEGAS 
KSHO-TV Offers 


A Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


Téi 


Increase To All 


FOOD ADVERTISERS 


Station Reserves the right to refuse any 
product 








Contact: 


FOR JOE & CO. 


New York—Chicago 
Sen Francisco—Los Angeles 


KSHO-TV 


on the m4 hanngs 


EL RANCHO VEGAS 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 








is running schedules of mostly daytime 
minutes and 20's, with a few night spots, 
for 13-20 weeks in primarily the markets 
it’s been using over the past six months. 
Frequencies remain about the same as the 
brand holds on to what it’s got. John Gray 
and Sam Scott handle the buying. 


P. LORILLARD CO. 

(Lennen & Newell, Inc., N. Y.) 
Following the KENT activity reported here 
last issue, it’s learned that NEWPORT 
cigarettes is also busy, placing schedules 

of nighttime ID's in major markets. About 
13 weeks is the length of the placements. 
however, whereas Kent was noted as setting 


Oe 


some for the entire year. Bob Kelly is 
the Newport timebuyer. 


LOUIS MARX & CO. 
(Dittman & Kane, Inc., Phila.) 


This toy company has branched out into a 
different field with its handling of the 
distribution of a new product called 
VENTAR, a gadget which perforates a 
cigarette and cuts tars, nicotine, etc. It 
was planned to introduce the item in 
New York last month, but the newspaper 
strike halted that. The idea at press time 
was to kick it off first in Philadelphia 
probably using some spot as the item is 
considered a “tv natural”—and then move 


" ' beens eet ennennenrraninnas 


KABC-TV Promotion 


Putting the facts “in 


quarter-million dollars during its three-month fall promotion campaign. 
According to J. F. Brembeck, station publicity director, that figure rep- 
resents actual expenditures for local and network sales and program 


exploitation, and does not include the cash value of on-the-air promotions 


nN 


Obviously believing you have to spend money to make money, KABC-TV 


chose a “Daytime, Nighttime, Big- 

time” theme to announce the ABC- 

TV schedule of both day and night 

programming, and backed it with a 
black-and-white campaign. 

Initial activity consisted of fur- 

: nishing timebuyers, agency execu- 


black-and-white” 


which amounted to an additional $350,000. 


ee 


cost KABC-TV Los Angeles a 


AAR ey 





* DAYTIME 





tives and press personnel with 
black-and-white pens imprinted : 
with the entire video schedule. 


= Shortly after, striking black-and- 
: white desk pen sets went out to 
clients. 

Early in October, 800 persons 
: attended the KABc-TV Black-And- 
= White Ball, where top stars of up- 





coming programs were introduced 
= and guests danced to Lawrence 
Welk’s music. The kleig-lighted. 
black-tie affair at the Hollywood 
Pailadium was hailed as the most 
lavish party of the season. 


One of Kasc-Tv’s 7-sheet billboards 
highlighting its “Daytime, 
BIGtime” 




















Nitetime, 
theme. 
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A breakfast at the Ambassador 
which west-coast ad men and buyers viewed a 30-minute slide presentation 
outlining the growth of the ABC-TV network and the western flagship 
station. Repeat showings of the promotion drew 350 agency persons in 
New York and large crowds in Milwaukee and Chicago. 

On the consumer front, 60 Los Angeles buses carried king-size banners; 
eight-column ads went into the tv pages of metropolitan dailies; 500 seven- 
sheet billboards went up around town—all with the “Daytime, Nighttime, 
Bigtime” theme. 


Hotel in Los Angeles followed, during 


Individual program ads were placed in Tv Guide and Tv-Radio Life, and 
in metropolitan and community newspapers. Specially produced ID film 
trailers were used on the air. 

The results? Gratifying might not be a strong enough word, for, accord- 
ing to general manager Selig J. Seligman, KABC-TV is now enjoying the 
largest sales gross in its history and is approaching a sold-out position 
in many of its day and night time periods. 


runnniva 

















James R. Osborne has returned to Wx1x 
Milwaukee as general sales manager, 
it was announced by Richard P. Hogue, 
general manager of the CBS-TV-owned 
station. Mr. Osborne had been an ac- 
count executive with wx1x until Sep- 
tember 1957, when he left to take a 
similar position with wess-tv New 


York. 


into other markets. At present, distribution 
is only through Gimbels stores in New 
York and Philadelphia and the Hecht Co. 
in Washington, D. C. Other markets are 
being lined up. President J. Jessie Kane 

is the contact. 


MORTON FROZEN FOODS Div. 
Continental Baking Co., Inc. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 
Reportedly this company is setting schedules 
in a big way for its frozen pies, with 
about the same 70 markets that ran its fall 
placements lined up for the next 13 weeks. 
Both day and night minutes are used. Bob 
Gruskay is the timebuyer. 

NESTLE CO. 

(Bryan Houston, Inc., N. Y.) 


As part of a move described as “getting 
out of long-term nighttime commitments,” 
NESCAFE is setting spot schedules of 
minutes and 20's in both day and night 
slots for six weeks beginning about 

issue date. Although the beverage has not 
used much spot recently—except in New 
York and Philadelphia during the latter 


Agency Adds 


Arnold Leeds, formerly a commer- 
cial Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, Inc., has joined Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., in the same capacity. 
Mr. Leeds has also served TelePromTer 
Corp. and Moss Associates. 

Mort tv-radio director 
Feigenbaum & Wermen, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has joined Bayuk Cigars, Inc., as 


producer at 


Yanow, at 


the company’s advertising director in 
charge of tv and radio. 

Ben Norman, national director of tv 
production for Doyle Dane Bernbach, 
Inc., Los Angeles, has left the agency 
and is expected to announce a new west 
coast affiliation shortly. 





Now It’s the Whirley-W hirler 


What ever happened to the hula-hoop? 

Well, in the hands of a quarter-million kids, it's been replaced by a 
gadget called the Whirley-Whirler—and spot tv is getting credit for a new 
and sensational “success story.” 

St. Louisan John Hyatt, formerly general sales manager for KTvi in the 
home of the Blues, dreamed up the plastic toy after watching the hoop fad 
sweep the country. His gimmick involved a spinning plate on the end of a 
stick, the kind jugglers used in vaudeville. With marketing consultant and 
ad-man Louis Westheimer, Mr. Hyatt developed the toy and made the first 
plastic models. 

On Nov. 4, the Whirley-Whirler was introduced via a brief schedule of 
filmed minutes in St. Louis. It took off 
like a flying saucer (or spinning plate). 
In five weeks, 30 spots sold 90,000 toys 
at $1.49 each. 

Three or four spots were quickly set 
in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
San Antonio, Dallas, Kansas City, Seat- 





tle and San Francisco, with deals on 
kid shows lined up in other cities. Tv 
headliners like Peter Lind Hayes, Jan 
Murray, Johnny Carson and Bud Coll- 
yer latched on to the toy for gag pur- 
poses and gave it free added exposure. 
Result: three factories are now turning 
out 18,000 toys a day, with orders pil- 
ing up from every state in the union 
and many foreign countries. 

Messrs. Hyatt and Westheimer are 
described as “raving enthusiasts” for 








tv’s ability to put over the product. 
“As far as we're concerned,” Mr. West- 
heimer says, “less than $7,000 in spot 
expenditure has brought a return be- 
yond all expectations. The toy must be visually demonstrated to sell, and 
that’s only possible on tv.” 


wnTA-TV New York's Magic Clown 
and charming assistant show hou 


W hirley-W hirling 


easy can be. 


Currently, with its factories running behind the mounting orders, the pur- 
chased spot schedules are being allowed to expire. But when the demand 
drops for Whirley-Whirlers—and because Mr. Westheimer has a toy of his 
own in mind—it’s a sure bet there will be more spot out of St. Louis. 














LLDIER 


EXCITEMENT 
& REALISM 


Thrill packed dramas based 
on actual stories of American 
soldiers in battle — stories of 
courage and heroism. Filmed live 
on location, where the battles 
took place. 















509 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 
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See Yourself on Tv 


“See yourself on tv” is the theme of the new “Cruising Camera” pro- 
motion conceived by KyYw-Tv Cleveland and used now as a merchandising 
and advertising device by the Greater Cleveland Rambler Dealers. 


The idea originated with Kyw-tv’s promotion chief, Bob Nashick, and 
program manager, Ralph Hansen, seven months ago, and its success sold 
it to the Rambler dealers last September. 


Crowd shots are taken all over the metropolitan area by a photographer 
using both still and movie cameras. Photos and frames are then selected at 
random, and one person in each shot is circled. Pictures are shown three 
times daily on Today and on two local feature-film shows, followed im- 
mediately by one-minute Rambler spots, and prizes are awarded to persons 
recognizing themselves and calling personally at the KYw-TV studios. Over 
180 winners, more than one a day, have claimed awards ranging from 
portable tv sets to perfume. 

The cameras are mounted on a new Rambler station wagon which carries 
sound-recording and amplifying equipment in addition to display boards. 

Local interest has been high, and the “Cruising Camera” has been invited 
to numerous civic, church and fraternal functions. Seems that everyone in 


Cleveland wants to be on television. 











Age 





He 








part of 1958—the top 10 markets should 
get the new placements.. Frances John 
is the timebuyer. 


PEZ-HAAS, INC. 

(Pace Adv., Inc., N. Y.) 

The fall schedules for this firm's PEZ 
candies expired last month in the eight 
eastern and midwestern markets it 
regularly uses, and some “interesting” 
renewal activity is in the works for an early 
February start. Daytime minutes in kid 
shows are usually set, with exposure 
certain in the same markets, plus a few 
more. Sid Kallner is the timebuyer. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO. 

(Paul Klemtner & Co., Inc., Newark) 
This agency got the pharmaceutical 
company’s CANDETTES line of 
cough-and-cold preparations last month 
from Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone. It’s 
moving quickly with spot plans described 
as “more than previous test schedules,” and 
is setting daytime minutes and ID’s in 
selected markets. Initial concentration will 
be on “Cough-Gel,” a cough syrup in 
gelatin form that is squeezed from a tube, 
avoiding spills. Ed Rasp Jr. is the timebuyer. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 


The CHARMIN paper products account 
shifted from Campbell-Mithun to this 
agency the first of December, and B&B 
moved quickly with its initial spot 
placements. A group of midwestern markets 
received schedules of daytime minutes to 
begin this month. Sam Haven is the timebuyer. 


PROCTOR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
(Weiss & Geller, Inc., N. Y.) 
Although not definitely set at press time, 
this maker of electric irons, toasters, etc., 
is contemplating a spot schedule very 
similar to last spring’s, in which about 30 
markets got 10-12-week placements of 
daytime and late-night minutes and 20's. 
Mid-February should be kick-off time. 
Markets are primarily the top 30. Jack 
Geller is the timebuyer. 





Popular Fisbie 


“Fisbie,” the cartoon character 
used by WHAS-TV Louisville in its 
promotion, recently drew requests 
for 25,000 coloring books in a 
nine-week campaign. Orders for 
the books at 25 cents each poured 
into the station in such volume 
that the offer was suspended two 
weeks prior to the expected closing 
date. 

The game book featured WHAS- 
TV personalities in scenes from 
programs carried by the station, 
both local and national. 















The Trend of Network TV Program Audiences 
January through October of each year 


Average Evening Program 


rating 

(PSB) 
1955 (133) 20.8% 
1956 =(134) 21.3 
1957 = (122) 22.1 
1958 (123) 21.8 


Average Weekday Daytime Program 


1955 (46) 7.9% 
1956 (49) 8.3 
1957 (54) 8.1 
1958 (59) 8.1 


Source: TvB. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 
(EWRER, N. Y.) 

[his firm has completed some films for its 
HILLMAN line of small automobiles and 
has looked at several agency proposals for 
spot schedules in the New York area, but 
had made no firm commitments at press 
time. There should be activity this spring. 
probably on a limited level. Vince 
DeLuca is the timebuyer. 


SALADA-SHIRIFF-HORSEY, INC. 
(SSC&B, N. Y.) 
This month will see activity in the usual 


SALADA tea markets as the October-set 
13-week placements expire, with day and 





homes percent 

(4-000) ame 

5,827 
6,834 +17% : 
8,164 419% 
8,784 4+ 8% 

2,192 

2,649 421% 

2,936 +11% 

3,212 + 9% 


night minutes and ID’s continuing. Starting 
in late January, the company’s line of 
JUNKET custard products will also be 
using spot schedules of day minutes. 

The newly acquired line has greater 
distribution than the tea, and will therefore 
be advertised in more markets. Fred 
Spruytenberg is the Salada timebuyer. 


SEABROOK FARMS, INC. 
(Smith-Greenland Co., N. Y.) 

This processor of frozen fruits under its 
own name and that of SNOW CROP plans 
a return to spot this month after changing 
agencies and taking a six-month hiatus. 
The initial market will be New York, 
with 13 weeks of filmed minutes running 











4 special hour-long program featuring the Chattanooga Symphony highlighted 
the dedication of WDEF Broadcasting Co.s new Tv-Radio Broadcast Center. 
Designed for maximum efficiency and attractiveness, the new brick-and-stucco 


building combines full facilities for television and radio broadcasting with ample 
office, workroom and storage space. Two large tv studios, on either side of a 
central control core, are fully equipped for local programming. The building 
also contains three am studios and a large scenery shop on its two main floors 
as well as basement dressing rooms and lounge. The dedication broadcast of the 
Chattanooga NBC affiliate was notable in that it combined the use of both tv and 
radio equipment in such a way that a listener with both sets could receive the 
sound in a stereophonic fashion. Radio mikes located to the right of the orchestra 
and tv mikes to the left gave the illusion of being in the presence of a live orchestra. 






LADIES LISTEN 


NEWS & 
WEATHER 


© WOMEN ARE THE MOST DOMINENT VIEW- 
ERS* EVERY DAY, MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, 
DURING ALL SCHEDULED NEWS AND WEATHER 
CAST! HOW... 


“MIDDAY 
EDITION” 


MON-FRI. 
1:00-1:15 P.M. 





© 83% OF ADULT AUDIENCE** ARE WOMER, 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 1:00-1:15 P.M. 


* ARB Report April 58 
** PULSE January '58 


Low CPM 
Class “C” Plan 


Channel 


The only media completely cov- 
ering and dominating this rich 
Progressive trade area. 


CALL 
The HOLLINGBERY CO. 
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Tall Tower 


Another 1,000-foot tower is be- 
ing added to the nation’s skyline. 
The tower, which will be 1,073 
feet from base to tip, has been 
completed for wxyz-Tv Detroit 
and becomes the 78th in the U. S. 
more than 1,000 feet tall. It was 
constructed by the Austin Co., 
contractor for WXYz’s new $4. mil- 
lion Broadcast House. 





in heavy frequencies on three stations. 
The lines have distribution all along the 
east coast, in the south and part of the 
midwest, so additional markets will be 
added. Les Towne, media director, is 
the contact. 

STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 
(Compton Advertising, Inc., N. Y.) 
Using the same markets it used last year, 
INSTANT CHASE & SANBORN has set 
schedules of night minutes and 20's for 
13 weeks beginning about issue date. 

If the firm’s usual practices are 
continued, the spots will be renewed 
periodically throughout 1959. Bob 

Liddel and Howie Potter are handling 
the buying. 

STEPHAN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
(Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., N. Y.) 
This maker of STEPHAN’S hair tonics 


1,177,172 Qavere Miles 
7,500 Accounts 


1,000 Advertising 
Agencies 
HAT'S the eleven western as: | 
And a media salesman must move | 


fast to cover his prospect list. Not much | 
time to pioneer new accounts. 


He needs help. Help from Western Ad- | 
vertising, the magazine that western 
advertisers and agencies look to for | 
advice, counsel—the straight story— | 
whether it be spot news or “how to” | 
articles. For the full story on WA and | 
how it can help you—as it helps its | 


, 
readers—call or write one of our offices. | 


NA 


Western Advertising 
for Western Attitudes 





Los Angeles 
Chicago 


San Francisco ° 
New York e 
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Ted Bates timebuyer Charles Thiess is 
currently placing °59 schedules for Col- 
gate dental cream. 


has had an in-and-out spot career over 
the past nine months, using some brief 
campaigns of ID's as it felt its way. 

The product is sold only in barber 
shops—which rules out a female audience 
completely and makes tv buying difficult. 
Still, at press time, the company was 
“considering” some eight-week placements 
of night minutes and 20’s in a handful 

of markets to start this month. Jim 
Ducey is the timebuyer. 


STERLING DRUG, INC. 
(Dancer-F itzgerald-Sample, 
Inc., N. Y.) 


HALEY’S M-O, primarily in network fo: 
the past several years, is supplementing its 
program buys with spot schedules 
beginning this month in over 20 markets. 
Filmed daytime minutes are set on 
schedules that may run as long as 52 
weeks. The markets are the brand's 
“best areas” and range from New York 
and Boston to Jacksonville and Tampa. 

Bob Lazetera is the timebuyer. 


TEA COUNCIL OF THE 
U. S. A., INC. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc.. Chicago) 


The placements for this organization's 
hot-tea drive have been picked up again, 
after a brief lay-off during the holidays, 
in the 20-odd markets used late last 





S. B. Tremble (above) has been made 
station manager of KCMO-TV Kansas 
City, it has been announced by gen- 
eral manager E. K. Hartenbower. He 
has been with the station since 1946. 
At the same time it was announced that 
Richard W. Evans will be manager for 
KCMO-AM. 


Agency Changes 
A group of six new products by the 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. has been 
awarded to Dowd, Redfield & John- 
stone, Inc. The only product now iden- 
tified is the Gillette Safety Knife, which 
is currently being test-marketed. 
Palm Beach Co., maker of men’s 
clothing, has moved its $700,000 ac- 
count from Needham, Louis & Brorby 
to Grey Advertising Agency. The for- 
mer agency, however, gained the $1- 
million business of the Hertz Corp. 
truck- and car-leasing divisions. The 
Hertz Rent-A-Car unit 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 


remains with 


Gardner Advertising Co. is now the 
agency of record for Lucky Tiger Mfg. 
Co., producers of hair tonics. The ac- 
count was placed at Atherton & Currier 
last July. 

E. A. Korchnoy, Ltd., has gained the 
account of Helbros Watch Co., Inc., and 
is planning a °59 campaign to include 
an increased emphasis on tv. Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., pre- 
viously served Helbros. 

The Arrow shirt business of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co.. Inc., has been awarded 
to Lennen & Newell, Inc. Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., was the Arrow agency. 

Cohen & Aleshire, Inc., obtained the 
advertising of Swanee Paper Corp., an 
account previously with Dowd, Red- 
field & Johnstone. 

The Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., which 
intends to use spot tv in selected mar- 
kets, has moved its account from Lloyd 
Advertising, Inc., Boston, to the Bres- 
nick Co., Inc., that city. 





year (see Sept. 8 issue). Night minutes 
and 20's are placed in fairly light 
frequencies, running until mid-March. 
George Stanton, account supervisor, is 
the contact. 


WARNER-LAMBERT 
PHARMACAL CO. 

(Lambert & Feasley, Inc., N. Y.) 
Having apparently done well with its first 
spot schedules in some years, LISTERINE 
has set renewals in practically all of the 
top 75 markets it’s been using. The new 
placements will carry through March. 
Prime night 20’s, with some minutes in 
day and night slots, are used. Bill 
Hinman is the timebuyer. 


WHITEHALL PHARMACAL CO. 
(Bryan Houston, Inc., N. Y.) 
Renewal activity continues for DRISTAN, 
as new schedules are set in various markets 
to run through March 30. Day and night 
minutes are used in frequencies of 

seven to 10 weekly. Gene Grealish is 

the timebuyer. 











Canada Dry (From page 39) 


Now in their second year on televi- 
sion, the company’s winter holiday com- 
mercials are scheduled on late-night of- 
ferings, including NBC-TV’s Jack Paar 
Show. Promoting Canada Dry mixer 
beverages, Ralph Story, “The Perfect 
Host,” appears in one-minute, 20-second 
and filmed ID’s especially designed to 
focus consumer interest on ginger ale, 
club soda, collins mixer and quinine 
water. 

A genial, dinner-jacketed personality, 
Mr. Story has the somewhat formidable 
task of circumventing the necessity of 
mentioning such unmentionables as 
scotch, rye, bourbon, gin, etc. Appealing 
to both male and female adult viewers, 
Canada Dry’s host adopts a soft-sell ap- 
proach when describing the firm’s mixer 
beverages. Sometimes using an un- 
labeled bottle of whiskey as a prop, Mr. 
Story demonstrates the ability of such 
beverages to enhance the enjoyment of 
a “tall drink” and to reduce “after ef- 
fects.” Distilled intoxicants are skill- 
fully dismissed as “base beverages.” The 
healthful theme used in the “Man Of 
Action” messages is also utilized in the 
Story vehicles to encourage ginger-ale 
consumption. 

Canada Dry’s current use of spot 
video climaxes a history characterized 
by an adaptable marketing and adver- 
tising philosophy. Since 1923 the com- 
pany has successfully withstood the on- 
slaughts of prohibition, world depres- 
sion and global war. 

The Canadian firm of J. J. McLaugh- 
lin, Ltd., first popularized the improved 
dry ginger ale in eastern U. S. cities as 
early as 1921. Canada Dry’s American 
origins began when P. D. Saylor and a 
group of associates purchased the Mc- 
Laughlin Co. in 1923 and introduced the 
beverage to other cities throughout the 
country. During the roaring °20s the 
newly organized firm sold its ginger ale 
primarily to carriage-trade patronizers 
of clubs, hotels and restaurants and to 
fine grocers in the larger cities. 

With the advent of the economically 
distraught ’30s, the firm added new lines 
and varying bottle sizes, cut prices on 
its ginger ale and formulated a plant 
expansion strategy. Between 1936 and 
1941 company-owned plants increased 
from nine to 22, direct delivery serv- 
ices to retailers became a practical real- 
ity and sales increased. In addition, the 





firm added domestic and foreign li- 
censees to its operations. 


Its expansion interrupted by World 
War II, the soft-beverage firm resumed 
its growth during the post-war period. 
In 1947 Canada Dry offered its full line 
of beverages for manufacture and dis- 
tribution by licensee bottlers. Now num- 
bering 165, plus 22 company-owned 
plants, the bottlers play a key role in the 
company’s effort. 

Canada Dry executives who figure 
prominently in the company’s current 
marketing and advertising strategy are 
William S. Brown, vice president of 
marketing, and F. E. Bensen, advertis- 
ing manager. Starting as a clerk in the 
company’s advertising department in 
1921, Mr. Brown was named to his 
present position in April of this year. 

He previously had held the positions 
of assistant advertising manager and 
advertising manager, and was elected 
vice president in charge of advertising 
in 1943. During his advertising tenure 
Canada Dry became the first radio spon- 
sor of Jack Benny and Jnformation 
Please and the first soft-drink company 
to enter network television in 1948. 

Working closely with Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Bensen joined the firm in 1943. His 
duties center around the supervision and 
coordination of national and local ad- 
vertising campaigns. A graduate of 
Rutgers, Mr. Bensen was previously 


with Vick Chemical Co. 











Nth Lyons Success 


The power of Ruth Lyons as 
a television personality and the 
appeal of her 50-50 Club, origi- 
nating daily in color and black- 
and-white over WLW-T Cincinnati 
and fed to three other Crosley 
stations, WLw-! Indianapolis, 
wiw-c Columbus and wiw-p Day- 
ton, have produced still another 
success story, this time involving 
Penick & Ford’s Swel Frosting. 

As related by Lee Greene, of 
the Lee Greene Co., sales rep- 
resentatives for food products, 
“About two years ago I received 
a wire from Penick & Ford ad- 
vising that on the following 
Monday Ruth Lyons would start 
promoting Swel Frosting on her 
program. The following Tuesday 
—the day after the first telecast 
—my retail men began phoning 
the office wondering what had hap- 
pened to Swel. 

“They said that for some rea- 
son the retail stores had been 
cleaned out of the product, and 
they could not understand it, 
since its movement had been very 
mediocre. From that time on, de- 
pending upon the outlet, Swel 
sales have tripled and quadrupled.” 





Noe Enterprises, Inc., parent company of KNOE-TV and KNOE Radio Monroe, La., 
and WNOE Radio New Orleans, has announced seven executive promotions. Ap- 
pointees include: seated, l. to r.. Ray Poyd, v.p. and director of engineering, all 
stations, and Paul H. Goldman, executive v.p. of Noe Enterprises; standing, 
left to right, Jack Ansell Jr., v.p. in charge of sales and promotion, KNOE-TV; Harry 
Arthur, v.p. and program director, KNOE-TV; Ansel Smith, v.p. and operations 
manager, KNOE-TV; Edd Routt, v.p. and general manager, KNOE Radio, and Mac 
Ward, v.p. and director, KNOE News. 
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Dairies (Continued from page 33) 


do for them. 

Volume grew steadily for the local 
dairy in spite of competition from 
numbers of national companies. The 
Gustafsons have made a careful study 
of television and of their market and 
believe that this care in planning is 
in large measure responsible for their 
success. Commercials avoid the hard 
sell. Filmed spots show their thousands 
of acres of beautiful pasture lands and 
their exceptional processing equip- 
ment. Typical copy is the following: 
“Gustafson’s, family-owned-and-oper- 
ated, brings your family pure, rich 


milk . . . fresh daily from Gustafson’s 
Dairy, founded in 1908 by Mama and 
Papa Gus.” 


In appraising the role of television, 
both Gustafsons agree. “We know tele- 
vision has definitely helped,” says 
Noel. “We don’t want to be without 
it,” Ed agrees. “It’s our only advertis- 
ing expenditure.” 

At present, the dairy alternates with 
Camel cigarettes as sponsor of the 
MCA syndication, State Trooper, on 
wJxT (7:30-8 p.m., Thur.). 


Paducah Dairy Queen 


“This may have been a bad year 
for many businesses, but the recession 
certainly didn’t hurt me. My business 
has never been better, and I’ve had 
to expand many facilities to meet cus- 
tomer demand.” 

Those are the words of Bob Holman, 
who, along with his wife Verna Jean, 
owns and operates Bob’s Dairy Queen 
in Paducah, Ky. The Holmans have 
sold 8,100 gallons of soft-serve through 
September and lead the state in Dairy 
Queen sales. They expect to sell close 
to 10,000 gallons by the end of the 
year. This compares to 5,000 gallons 
sold last year. 

The Holmans attribute their unusual 
sales to television advertising. In 
March they began co-sponsoring a 
novelty teen-age show, Dance Party, 
on WPSD-TV Paducah. Sales made an 
immediate gain. The hour-long show 
features teen-age performers who take 
part in the announcing and even help 
with the commercials. The completely 
spontaneous show has a tremendous 
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Emcee Bob Swisher and his teen-age 
pals of Dance Party on wrsp-Tv Padu- 
cah do a commercial for Bob’s Dairy 
Queen of Paducah. Since buying tele- 
vision the Dairy Queen has had to en- 
large its staff and building to take care 


of the increase in business. 


following among both young and old. 

The commercials center around Hol- 
man specials which Bob takes to the 
studio. Such gastronomical wonders 
as peanut butter, egg-nog or lemon- 
lime milk shakes are among the many 
specialties he creates. The treats are 
described on the air and then eaten 
by the enthusiastic youngsters. This 
“clincher” usually sends viewers 
rushing to the Dairy Queen for similar 
specials. Visitors from as far as 50 
miles away stop at the Dairy Queen 
and ask for “one of those things I saw 
on wresp-Tv.” Other Dairy Queen 
owners have reported they too are 
besieged with requests for tv special- 
ties seen on Dance Party. 

The Dairy Queen was opened in 
1949 with only three employes and 
operated on a self-service basis. The 
shop was kept open only eight months 








Murray V. Tesser has been named as- 
sistant manager of WHYN-TV Spring- 
field, Mass., it has been announced by 
general manager Charles N. DeRose. 
He was formerly program director of 
the station. 


of the year. Today 15 persons are 
employed, and the Dairy Queen will 
stay open through the winter. Parking 
space has been tripled, and extra soft- 
serve machines have been added. To 
expand the trade, the Holmans have 
added two motor wagons that sell 
Dairy Queen products and feature a 
“Dilly” bar—a round chocolate-coy- 
ered Dairy Queen on a stick. The 
wagons, called Dilly Wagons, put in 
frequent appearances at Dance Party. 

Supplementing soft-serve products is 
a sandwich department which was 
opened in 1956. Pizza, shrimp baskets 
and fish sandwiches are featured, as 
well as the usual sandwich line. These, 
too, are promoted on WPSD-Tv. The 
shop spends about $4,000 annually 
in tv. 

Asked about the various advertising 
media he has used, Bob Holman re- 
plied: “I am sold on television . . . 
and so are my customers.” 


$5,000 Annual Budget 


While Golden Jersey Dairies, Edin- 
burg, Tex., has been using television 
for some time, it was not until its 
Shetland pony contest on 
KGBT-TV Harlingen that it really hit 
the jackpot. 

E. B. Braden, manager of Golden 
Jersey, bought five minute spot an- 
nouncements weekly on the cartoon 


recent 


and comedy program, Popeye Theatre, 
on KGBT-TV (4-5:30 p.m., Mon.-Fri.). 
Cloony the Clown, emcee of Popeye 
Theatre, did the job of delivering the 
commercials. 

The Shetland pony was offered to 
the child who sent in the most Golden 
Jersey signatures from milk cartons. 
In a period of about nine weeks more 
than two million signatures were sent 
in. Mr. Braden says: “I still can’t 
. it was the finest ad- 


Golden 


believe it . . 
vertising promotion 


ever tried.” 


Jersey 


Since the pony contest Cloony the 
Clown has kept interest high by mak- 
ing “crazy sundaes” out of Golden 
Jersey ice cream, following recipes 
sent in by his viewers. The child who 
sends in the best crazy recipe of the 
week gets to participate in the show. 

On Sunday nights the dairy uses a 
minute commercial promoting the 
“product of the month.” 








Selling (Continued from page 33) 
Borden Co., Phoenix. D. V. Welch, 


general manager. Buys daily participa- 
tions on Romper Room on KVAR 
Phoenix (11-12 noon, Mon.-Fri.). The 
company has just completed a 52-week 
schedule and renewed for a second 52 


weeks. Annual budget: $8,000. 


Borden’s, Zanesville. Carl L. Flow- 
ers, manager. Buys quarter-hour seg- 
ments Tuesday and Thursday on Bob 
Banfields Open House on WHIizZ-TV 
(12:30-1.:30 p.m., Mon.- 
Fri.). On the station for five years, the 


Zanesville 


dairy previously sponsored a half-hour 
adventure film for children but switched 
six months ago to reach women’s audi- 
ence. 


Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago. J. 
Walter Thompson Co., agency. Buys 
saturation daytime ID’s, from six to 
nine daytime 20’s and a few nighttime 
ID’s. Albert A. Clarke, Jr., director of 
merchandising and advertising, says: 
“Bowman Dairy Co. has received ex- 
ceedingly favorable and 
trade comments as a result of only six 


consumer 


weeks of saturation tv advertising in 
the important Columbus tv market. 
Used as the number-one advertising 
medium to support the market intro- 
duction of the Bowman name and prod- 
ucts, we have found the saturation ID 
dynamically effective in assisting us to 
establish the product brand image and 
to increase consumer acceptance.” 


Breakstone Foods division of Na- 
tional Dairy Products, New York. 
L. M. Becker, president. Buys 50 run- 
of-station ID’s each week on wr1x New 


York. 
Carnation Co., Bakersfield, Cal. A 


continuous advertiser on KERO-TV Bak- 
ersfield since 1954 for its evaporated 
milk, fresh milk and ice cream, the 
Carnation Co., through Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, is currently sponsor- 
ing the Ziv program, Highway Patrol 
(7:30-8 p.m., Thurs.) Annual budget: 
$19,000. 


Cedar Hills Farms, Mariemont, 
Cincinnati. E. L. Mehmert Co., agen- 
cy. Buys the weather on WLW-T Cin- 
cinnati (11:10 p.m., Wed., Fri.). The 
dairy sells its product through grocery 
and food stores, and, according to Mr. 
Mehmert, “the bulk, about 75 per cent, 
of all advertising is television. Since 


we began about a year ago with just 
a few spots to our present programming 
of two weather shows, a newscast and 
a 20-second spot, the acceptance of 
Cedar Hills Farms dairy products as 
‘the best you can buy’ has been an out- 
standing success. Our client’s business 
. . « has tripled. In fact, Cedar. Hills 
Farms has recently acquired a new 
plant just to take care of the business 
in the area east of Cincinnati. All this 
has been accomplished, we feel, by the 
use of WLW-T .. .” 


Cincinnati Milk Sales Assn., Cin- 
cinnati. Buys participations on the 
Paul Dixon Show on wWiw-t Cincinnati 
(9-10:30 a.m., Mon.-Fri.). W. T. Os- 
borne, an executive of the company, 
says: “The Cincinnati Milk Sales Assn. 
has been using television for the insti- 
tutional advertising of milk and dairy 
products for about five years. Our cur- 
rent programs appeal to the sub-school 
age and at acquainting the teen-age 
group with the pleasurable aspects of 
using dairy products. We believe that 
television is peculiarly adaptable to the 
advantageous display and use of milk.” 


Cleary’s Dairy, Rhinelander. Pur- 
chases spots and participations on 
wsau-Tv Wausau for special seasonal 
promotions. Annual budget: $2,500. 


Cloverland Dairy, Baltimore. Ar- 
thur Booth, vice president, Bozell & 





Ted Sappi Jr., advertising manager of 
Beverly Farms Dairies in Pittsburgh, 
gets a vote of approval from Becky 
the Lamb before renewing the spot 


campaign on KDKA-TV’s Josie’s Story- 
land. Observers (standing l. to r.) are 
Bernie Friedman, of Friedman & 
Rich Advertising, Josie Carey and Bill 
Kelley, KDKA-TV account executive. 


Jacobs, handles account. Buys Dialing 
jor Dollars on WMaAR-TV Baltimore; has 
been on the station for 10 years. Mr. 
Booth recalls the first telecast: “wMar- 
TV’s cameramen shot a picture of Lotta 
Cream, the Cloverland Cow, and Dave 
Stickle did the narration. When you 
consider that Cloverland Dairy has 
been advertising consistently on WMAR- 
TV ever since, it would seem that those 
10 same years constitute a success 
story.” 


Colvert’s Dairy Products Co., Ard- 
more, Okla. Raymond Colvert, Jr., 
general manager. Buys 10-second ID’s 
and minutes on KTEN Ada. When KTEN 
first went on the air, Colvert’s was a 
barn dairy at Ardmore. By consistent 
tv advertising the plant has grown in 
four years until it now has plants in 
Chickasha, Durant, Ada, Seminole and 
Duncan, as well as Ardmore, and sub- 
stations in six other towns. Mr. Colvert 
attributes the success of his dairy to 
“hard work .. . 


tising.” 


and of course, adver- 


Crescent Creamery, Reno. Bill For- 
aker, principal executive. The company 
has progressed from children’s shows 
and inexpensive films to some of the 
latest properties. Currently 
Screen 


sponsors 
Gems’ Rescue 8 on KOLO-TV 
Reno (6:30-7 p.m., Mon.). Uses open- 
ing and closing minutes, with live two- 
minute middle demonstration showing 
uses of milk. Annual budget: $7,000. 
Dairymen’s Co-op Sales of Steu- 
benville. Handled by the Pittsburgh 
office of Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. 
Buys three ID’s weekly in Class AA 
time on wstv Steubenville. The account 
has been on the station for several 
years. Annual budget: $6,300. 


Dean Milk Co., Franklin Park, Ill. 
Clinton E. Frank, agency. Buys partici- 
pations on the Ruth Lyons 50-50 Club 
twice each week on the Crosley stations 
(wLw-T Cincinnati, WLW-c Columbus, 
wWLWw-p Dayton and wLw-t Indianapo- 
lis). The program (12-1:30 p.m., Mon.- 
Fri.) originates live in Cincinnati. 

Fisher Cheese Co., W apakoneta, O. 
Imperial Adv., agency. Sponsors two 
participations weekly on the Ruth 
Lyons 50-50 Club on the Crosley sta- 
tions (WLW-T Cincinnati, WLW-c Co- 
lumbus, WLW-D Dayton and wLw-t In- 
dianapolis). The program (12-1:30 
p.m. Mon.-Fri.) originates live in Cin- 
cinnati. Fred W. Fisher, president of 
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the company, says: “Ruth Lyons is cer- 
tainly doing a wonderful job for us. 
Our Chef’s Delight and other cheese 
sales have been increasing far beyond 
our expectations. I am certain her won- 
derful method of selling on tv . . . has 
been greatly responsible for our in- 
creasing success.” 


Flav-o-rich Dairies, Florence, Ala. 
W. C. Bragg, general manager. Dairy 
sponsors Official’s Rocky Jones, Space 
Ranger on WOWL-TV Florence (6-6:30 
p-m., Sat.). “Our advertising with 
WOWL-TV has proved valuable and prof- 
itable, and we feel that it is a success,” 
says Charles Hudson, plant manager. 


Florida Dairy, Tampa. Joe C. Giog- 
liardo, vice president. Buys five partici- 
pations per week on Popeye Playhouse 
on WTvT Tampa (Mon.-Fri.). H. E. 
Madsen, account executive of the H. 
Quednau Agency, which handles the 
account, says the schedule “has assisted 
in increasing sales in the face of stiff 
competition.” Annual budget: $15,000. 


Foremost Dairies, Columbia, S. C. 
Hugh Shepard, general manager. Buys 
one-minute participations three times a 
week on the Ranch Hands Club on wis- 
Tv Columbia, with host Cactus Quave 
doing the announcements live. After 
trying other types of shows, Foremost 
returned to children’s programs this 
year. In the first six weeks, enrollment 
in Ranch Hands Club, a feature of the 
program, exceeded 2,000. Annual budg- 
et: $8,500. 


Foremost Dairies, Tuscumbia, Ala. 
Paul Marquess, general manager. Spon- 
sors the ITC program, Jeff's Collie, on 
WOWL-TV Florence (6:30-7 p.m., Fri.) . 
“Our program has been on only a short 
time, but we at Foremost Dairies are 


well pleased . . .” says Mr Marquess. 


French-Bauer Co., Cincinnati. 
Haehnle Adv., agency. Buys ID’s at 
4:15 and 7:30 p.m. on Thursdays and 
10:45 a.m. Mondays and Fridays to 
promote its dairy products. 


Goldsmith Dairies, Amarillo. 
Norman Motley, general manager and 
advertising director. Buys a news pro- 
gram on KFDA-TV Amarillo (10 p.m., 
Thur.) and special events on occasion. 
Recognizes tv as a potent selling medi- 


um. Annual budget: $12,000. 


Grade A Milk Institute of Mishe- 
waka, Ind. Theodore H. Jeddeloh, 
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Hugh L. Kibbey has been named na- 
tional sales manager for WFBM-TV 
Indianapolis, it was announced re- 
cently by Don Menke, general sales 
manager. Mr. Kibbey started at WFBM 
in 1942 and has held a number of 
positions, most recent of which was 
sales-service manager and tv film 


buyer. 


principal executive. Buys spots on 
Homemaker’s Time on wsBt-Tv South 
Bend (9:30-10 a.m., Mon-Fri.), par- 
ticipation program. The dairy uses live 
commercials. “Our spots on Homemak- 
er’s Time,” says Mr. Jeddeloh, “contin- 
ually raise our butterfat volume. In one 
month alone we had a 900,000 pound 
increase.” The dairy has been on the 
1953. Annual budget: 


show since 


Greiner Dairy Co., Zanesville. Eu- 
gene Greiner, president. Buys one- 
minute participations daily on Thriller 
Dillers on wuiz-tv Zanesville (5:30-6 
p-m., Mon.-Fri.), film program with 
strong child appeal. The sponsor has 
been on the station for more than five 
years. 


Hall Brothers Dairy, Montgomery, 
Ala. On wsFa-Tv Montgomery for the 
past three years, this dairy has used 
both spots and programs. It sponsored 
the Ziv’s Men of Annapolis, was a par- 
ticipating sponsor on Partyline and 
buys spots. Currently it participates 
twice weekly in the 6 O'Clock News- 
room (6-6:10 p.m., Mon.-Fri.) . Annual 
budget: $5,200. 


Hazelwood Dairy, Amarillo. Grady 
Hazelwood, principal executive. Buys 
four minutes a week, sound-on-film, 
with State Senator Hazelwood pointing 
to quality of the herd and promoting 
half-gallon and gallon-size containers. 
Points out that television “tells the ex- 
act story” he wants to convey. Annual 


budget: $4,000. 


Hunter Dairies, Charlotte, N. C. 
Co-sponsors the UAA show, Johnny 
Jupiter, on wsoc-tv Charlotte (6-6:30 
p-m. Mon.). The other sponsor, 
Johney’s Hobby House, is a toy store, 
The two hold contests, such as one of- 
fering small toys as prizes for drawing 
a Hunter calf. This is the third success- 
ful program the two have sponsored to- 
gether. Annual budget: $10,000. 


Ideal Dairy, Traverse City. Charles 
G. and Ray E. Fiebing, partners. Buys 
six spots per week in A and B time on 
wwrv Cadillac. Both 20’s and minutes 
are used, some on slides and some live. 
A regular spot is done by Cynthia 
Harlan on her Party Line women’s pro- 
gram. Most spots are directed at the 
adult audience. Beginning in 1954 with 
a $1,570 annual budget, the dairy’s 
present contract calls for $7,200. 


Iowana Farms Milk Co., Daven- 
port. Buys 10-10:30 a.m. Saturdays on 
WHBF-TV Rock Island. Princess lowana, 
an attractive teen-ager, acts as the host- 
ess. Program emphasizes the Indian 
theme, and members of the studio audi- 
ence bid for prizes, using lowampum 
(bottle caps and trademarks from com- 
pany products). Only studio audience 
can bid for prizes. Audience is selected 
from among registered members of 
tribe of lowana, who send postcards 
requesting membership. Promotion con- 
sidered unusually successful by the 
company’s agency, Warren & Litzen- 
berger, of Davenport. 


Irvin Meado Gold Dairy, Zanes- 
ville. Thomas Wharton, sales manager. 
Buys 10 spots per week in Class A, B 
and C times on WHIz-Tv Zanesville. An- 
nouncements vary in length, including 
10’s, 20’s and minutes, and are on both 


film and slides. 


Lemke Dairy, Wausau, Wis. Buys 
spots, varying with season, on WSAU-TV 
Wausau. Annual budget: $2,500. 


Long Meadow Dairy, Durham- 
Raleigh, N. C. R. B. Davenport, presi- 
dent. Buys minute participations on 
Romper Room on wRaL-tv Raleigh (9- 
10 a.m., Mon.-Fri.) Purchased first by 
the agency, Knox-Massey Assoc., for 13 
weeks, the program was renewed for 26 
weeks. Bill Stauber account executive, 
says: “The sponsor is well pleased with 
Romper Room.” Annual budget: 
$20,000. 








Dolly Madison Dairies, Eau Claire, 
Wis. Asher Rost, president. Buys five 
one-minute spots per week on WEAU-TV 
Eau Claire. Annual budget: $8,684. 


Maplehurst Dairy, Indianapolis. 
Newlin Mills, president. Is increasing 
its two participations weekly on Romp- 
er Room on WLW-1 Indianapolis to five 
as soon as its present contract expires. 


McColls Dairy, Redding, Cal. John 
Fitzpatrick, president. Sponsors Time 
jor Jerio on Kvip-tTv Redding (5:30- 
6:15 p.m., Mon.-Fri.). Children’s show 
features antics of Jerio the Clown and 
Bimbo the monkey, plus films and car- 
toons. Spots are both live and on slides. 
Dairy has put Jerio’s picture on its 
milk and ice-cream cartons. “Since the 
initiation of our sponsorship of this 
lively children’s show, we have seen a 
very appreciable increase in our sales 
of milk and ice cream,” says president 
Fitzpatrick. Annual budget: $7,200. 


Netherland Dairy, Syracuse. Ed 
Labs, Flack Adv., account executive. 
Sponsors Netherland Funtime on 
WHEN-TV Syracuse (7-7:30 p.m., 
Thur.), children’s program featuring 
Uncle Skip and a live studio audience. 
One of the highest-rated local programs 
in Syracuse, the show has given the 
dairy tremendous identification with 
program and personality. Audience 
booking filled through January. Pro- 
gram and sponsor now in second year. 


Annual budget: $21,000. 
Northland Milk, Minneapolis. E. S. 


Elwell Sr., principal executive. Pro- 
motes Northland Ice Milk with minute 
spots on Movie Spectacular on WTCN- 
TV Minneapolis (10 p.m., Tues. and 
Thur.) and spots for milk products. 
Agency for Ice Milk is Bozell & Jacobs 
and for other products Olmstead & 
Foley. Annual budget: $6,000. 


Peacock-Meadow Gold Dairies, 
Bakersfield, Cal. On KERO-TV Bakers- 
field since 1954, the dairy is currently 
sponsoring Captain Popeye and Me (8- 
9 am., Mon.-Fri.). Current schedule 
runs through May 1959. Annual budg- 
et: $3,068. 

Perfection Cooperative Dairies, 
Orlando, Fla. Richard Lawrence, gen- 
eral manager. Buys minutes on Romper 
Room on wpBo-Tv Orlando (9-10 a.m., 
Mon.-Fri.) . “Four months after Romp- 
er Room was purchased we offered a 
‘vimmick’ to children who wrote in,” 









Every television salesman has a few pros- 
pects who should be customers but who, for 
one reason or another, won’t try the medium. 
Some of these merchants and distributors 
have never used tv. Others were victims of 
poorly planned or badly executed campaigns. 


For prospects like this you couldn’t ask 
for a better convincer than the one 
TELEVISION AGE is offering. Our exclu- 


sive series of product group success stories 
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says Peter C. Barr. account executive 
for Charles 1. Fry Adv., agency on the 
account. “Compared to other programs 
of the same type, we had twice the 
pull.” Annual budget: $6,500. 


Pine State Creamery, Raleigh, 
N.C. J. D. Kilgore, president. Sponsors 
the CNP program, The Silent Service, 
on WRAL-TV Raleigh (7-7:30 p.m., 
Mon.). The program has just been re- 
newed for a second year. Ben Kilgore, 
advertising manager, says: “This show 
reaches the audience we want to sell.” 
Annual budget: $10,000. 


Plains 
Duncan, 
chases three 10-second spots in AA 
time on KFDA-TV Amarillo, plus occa- 
sional flights in kid shows and some 


John 


manager. Pur- 


Sealtest, Amarillo. 


advertising 


special events. “The client wants and 
gets constant ‘reminder’ exposure in 
high-rated audience periods,” says Ray 
Johnson, of the Ray Johnson agency, 


which handles the account. Annual 
budget: $5,000. 
Polk Milk Co., Indianapolis. 


Through its agency, Bozell & Jacobs, 
buys five participations weekly on Kin- 
dergarten College (9-10 a.m., Mon.- 
Fri.) and on American Bandstand (4- 
5:30 p.m., Mon.-Fri.), plus two 20's 
each week, on WLW-I Indianapolis. The 
company uses little newspaper or radio. 
At Christmas last year the company of- 
fered a punch bow! and 12 glasses as a 
$3.95 Christmas gift. Sales more than 
tripled those of a year before when the 
bowl had been offered at a lower price 
on a different medium. The Polk com- 
pany credits its tv advertising with 
much of its success. 


Quality Dairy Co., Chico, Cal. L. E. 
Vincent, owner. The dairy has just re- 
newed its alternate sponsorship of the 
CBS Film Sales series, Annie Oakley on 
KHSL-TV Chico (6:30-7 p.m., Wed.) 
for the fifth year. “Our Annie Oakley 
show has outlasted any kind of adver- 
tising we have ever used,” says Mr. 
Vincent. “It has never lost its effective- 
ness.” Annual budget: $5,000. 


Sanitary Dairies, St. Paul. William 
C. Riedel, principal executive. Buys five 
minute spots a week on Romper Room 
on WTCN-TV Minneapolis. Annual budg- 
et: $18,200. 


J. J. Schmidt Ice Cream Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Is a participating advertiser 
on the Paul Dixon Show on WLWw-T Cin- 
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James E. Szabo has been appointed 
sales manager of waBc-TV New York, it 
has been announced by Joseph Stamler, 
vice president and general manager of 
the ABC flagship station. Mr. Szabo has 
been with the company for three years, 
serving first as an account executive in 
the WABC-TV sales department and later 
in the same capacity for the network. 





cinnati (9-10:30 a.m., Mon.-Fri.). 


Shamrock Dairy, Phoenix. Jack 
Underwood, advertising manager. Buys 
half-hour weekly children’s amateur 
program, Lew King’s Rangers, on KVAR 
Phoenix (6-6:30 p.m., Thur.). Always 
a heavy user of television, the dairy 
spends about $15,000 annually in the 
medium. 


Spreckles-Russell Dairy Co., Oak- 
land, Cal. Is the alternate sponsor of 
the ITC syndicated program, Jeff's 
Collie, on KtTvU Oakland. Reinhardt 


Adv. is agency for the account. 


Streit Milk Co., Sheffield, Ala. 
Charlie Streit, owner. Buys Planet 15 
on WOWL-TV Florence at 4 p.m. daily. 
“Planet 15 reaches the children,” says 
Mr. Streit, “which is the audience 
needed by dairies, and I am pleased 


with the results.” 


Sunlite Dairy, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Sponsors a children’s program, Captain 
Sunlite, on WEAU-TV Eau Claire (5:40- 
5:55 p.m., Wed.). Annual budget: 
$2,900. 


Tapper’s Dairy, Wausau, Wis. Reg- 
ular advertiser on WSAU-TV Wausau, 
buying spots and participations. An- 
nual budget: $2,500. 

Twin Pines Farm Dairy, Detroit. 
Luckoff & Wayborn, Detroit, agency. 
When the agency took over the account 
in 1946, John Stewart, president of 
Twin Pines, urged that the dairy be 
given a more friendly personality than 
its rivals. With that.in mind, a giant 


opening was staged when the dairy’s 
new modern plant was dedicated. Tele- 
vision programs stressed the friendli- 
ness of the company and the fact that 
it is employe-owned. Commerc‘als on 
tv feature a magician, Milky the Twin 
Pines Magic Clown. Through the years 
his identity has become one of the bes'- 
known in the area. At present, Twin 
Pines sponsors a two-hour show on 
wwJ-Tv Detroit, Milky’s Movie Party 
(4-6 p.m., Sat.). It also buys spots. 
Routes have grown from 185 in 1946 
to 600 today. Annual budget: $150,000. 


Walker-Roemer Dairies, New Or- 
leans. Morgan Walker, president. Buys 
ITC’s Jeffs Collie on wosu-tv New 
Orleans (5-5:30 p.m., Sat.). “We are 
very happy with the present campaign 
and plan to renew sponsorship,” says 
a dairy executive. Annual budget: 


$36,000. 


W esterville Creamery, Westerville, 
O. Dodsworth, Falck & Hutchinson, 
agency. The company sponsors the Ziv 
series, Target, on WLW-C Columbus 
(10:30-11 p.m., Sun.) and one-quarter 
of the regional NCAA football games, 
as well as an irregular schedule of 
spots. Lawson Johnson, president, says: 
“We show a 3514-per-cent gain in busi- 
ness over this time last year. This in- 
crease has been stimulated by our 
increased television advertising.” 


Windmill Milk, Minden, Nev. Bill 
Murray, principal executive. Now in its 
third year with Little Rascals Club on 
KOLO-TV Reno (6:30-7 p.m. Thur.). 
Uses one 10-to-12-minute film. Hostess 
interviews groups of children and 
makes them members of the club. Milk- 
men deliver certificates of membership 
and give samples of product. Annual 


budget: $6,500. 


Wiseman Dairy Co., Crooksville, 
O. Elmer Wiseman, president. Now in 
its second year of sponsoring Wise- 
man’s Wild West on Wuiz-tv Zanes- 
ville (5:30-6:30 p.m., Sun.). Appeal 
is directed to family audience. Previ- 
ously the dairy sponsored live musical 
programs, then switched to bowling on 
film. The dairy is now in its fourth 
continuous year on WHIZ-TV. 


Ziegenfelder’s Ice Cream, W heel- 
ing. Charles Lando, chief executive. 
Buys special saturation campaigns on 
wsTv-Tv Steubenville to promote spe- 
cial flavors. 




























CUMMINGS TO THE FORE. 


figure, Nathan Cummings, has come 


A new 


forward in the revolving-door drama 
that is taking place at Loew’s, Inc. 
Mr. Cummings at 632 is a slim, agile- 
minded man with an artistic flair and 
an establisked business reputation in 
the food field. Although he’s moved 
on the fringes of the entertainment and 
advertising world for years, he’s never 
plunged directly into the field as he 
has now as head of a group that has 
acquired over 235,000 shares of the 
stock of Loew’s, Inc., at an average 
price of $22 per share. 

The emergence of Mr. Cummings, 
along with his brother Maxwell, a 
operator, and 
Paul Nathanson, a Canadian film dis- 
tributor, 


Canadian real-estate 


introduces some new per- 
sonalities into the Loew situation. 

For four years now there have been 
succeeding groups attempting to take 
over the direction of this film com- 
pany that was the blue chip of the 
Hollywood industry. 
and Lazard Fréres were the dominant 


Lehman Bros. 


element in the initial group after a 
faint-hearted upsurge by a group of 
secondary brokerage firms and in- 
dividual stockholders. Next came a 
series of bids for the company’s film 
backlog by Lou Chesler and an assort- 
ment of Canadian-American interests. 


PALACE ASSAULTS. Mr. Chesler’s 
attempts, however, along with stock- 
holder dissatisfaction, crystalized the 
company’s problems and led to sev- 
eral key resignations in its manage- 
ment. When Mr. Chesler’s bid failed, 
a new combination of Canadian and 
American interests showed up in the 
form of Joseph A. Tomlinson, a build- 
ing contractor, and the late L. B. 
Mayer and associates. 

When this combine led a palace 
assault on the management, it received 
some vacillating support from the Wall 
Street community at the start, and 
then that support vanished in the 
crucial final minutes of the fight. 
Louis A. Green and Jerome Newman, 
a new team of U.S. financiers came 
into the picture. 


Now, Nate Cummings’ group has 


Wall Street Report 


some of the Lehman, 
Lazard, Newman and Tomlinson hold- 


taken over 
ings. Yet this new group again rep- 
both U. S. and Canadian 
interests, and it is the dogged tenacity 


resents 


of the Canadian interests in Loew’s 
since Mr. Chesler’s early venture that 
tickles the curiosity. For Mr. Cum- 
ming’s brother and Mr. Nathanson 
have strong above-the-border ties. 


OTHER INTERESTS. The analysts 
eyeing the Loew corporate assets over 
the years have always made some 
sweeping generalizations that may not 
stand up in the final test but seem to 
have some merit at this point. Messrs. 
Cummings and Green are men with 
big interests in food chains. Messrs. 
Tomlinson and Maxwell Cummings 
are construction men. It’s been fre- 
quently argued that many of the Loew 
theatres are ideal real-estate locations 
in key cities for food-chain outlets. 
Mr. Green’s interest in Grand Union 
and Mr. Cummings’ interest in Con- 
solidated Foods suggest that both men 
have some ideas along these lines. 

While Mr. Green’s role in the suc- 
cess of Grand Union has been veiled 
from the public, Mr. Cummings’ part 
in the affairs of Consolidated have 
been more widely known. Consolidated 
Foods Corp. is the nation’s largest 
wholesale food distributor. It does a 
sales volume of well over $350 million. 

Mr. Cummings started his business 
career as a shoe salesman in Canada 
in 1912 and made his first important 
move in the food field in the early 
°30s with the of Mce- 
Cormick’s 1939 he 
started a series of companies through 
the Baltimore wholesale firm of C. D. 
Kenny Co. Later the Kenny name was 
changed to Consolidated. 


acquisition 
Biscuit Co. In 


In the last four years the Consoli- 
dated volume has been climbing at 
a rate of $30 million annually and 
Mr. Cummings has diversified its 
operations. 


HIDDEN VALUES. Consolidated also 
has been developing certain brand- 
name subsidiaries such as the Sara 
Lee line of baked cakes and the Ocoma 





aie 
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Foods line of frozen foods. It’s pos- 


sible that Mr. Cummings sees Loew’s 
not only as a good investment situa- 
tion with a written-down book value 
of $26 and a market value of $22 
but one that through the value of its 
real estate and its potential in tele- 
vision as a producer of tv shows has 
hidden values. 

Mr. Nathanson, of course, has an 
important film-distribution business in 
Canada, handling the product of Walt 
and United Artists. MGM 


handles its own distribution in Canada, 


Disney 


and it’s possible that Mr. Nathanson 
has an eye on that business. He also 
Canada 
with 
Famous Players Theatres, the Canadian 


owns several tv stations in 


and has a close relationship 
theatre chain controlled by Paramount 
Pictures Corp. 

Now, virtually all these groups— 


Guilden, 


company manager and Loew director 


including Ira investment 


who had made earlier attempts to 
buy the Green shares—will have a 


Messrs. 


Lazard, Tomlinson, Green, 


voice on the Loew board. 
Lehman, 
Cummings, Nathanson and Guilden all 
hold enough shares to gain a hearing 
for their point of view. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Vogel will now feel more as- 
sured of finishing out his term as presi- 
dent, and the amount of time he can 
devote to the business—as distinct 
from the time consumed in financial 
politics—should help resolve some of 


the problems the company faces. 
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ITC (Continued from page 31) 


developed for television, is truly inter- 
national in character, with an American 
actor (Dan Dailey), an English actor 
(Jack Hawkins) and an Italian actor 
(Vittorio De Sica) signed to date. It 
will be produced in England, Rome, 
the United States and Paris. 

On the domestic scene, the coming 
year will be an important one for the 
company as it moves into high gear 
with still more of a personnel expansion 
and the development of still more pro- 
grams. According to Mr. Wrather, ITC 
will introduce up to six first-run pro- 
grams into syndication for the fall sea- 
son (one or possibly two will be off- 
the-network shows). This undoubtedly 
represents two and perhaps three more 
programs than the competition will have 
ready at that time. At that same time, 
the company will have 10 additional 
new programs ready for network sale. 
Although these won’t necessarily be 
fully completed, ITC doesn’t just make 
a pilot, but is always prepared to con- 
tinue in production. 

It is the kind of schedule that illus- 
trates the kind of confidence and the 
kind of care that have gone into the 
planning of ITC. What would be down- 
right carelessness in another company 
caution at ITC. Mr. 


Wrather likes to point out that every- 


seems undue 


one else in the business has made his 
mistakes. From these early errors, and 
from his own experience in the enter- 
tainment field, he and his associates 
have drawn their plans as exactly as 
is humanly possible. What was done at 
ITC is standard operating procedure at 
all Wrather enterprises. “We lay out 
the first five years as we see it—we 
take another look at a series of annual 
meetings which usually last about a 
week. We then make whatever correc- 
tions are necessary. We'll do this at 
ITC, and from that point on we'll be 
ready to do anything.” 

Thus sales, production plans, person- 
nel expansion and the development of 
personnel fit into an over-all schedule. 
The plan is not rigid in the sense that 
ITC would not be able to respond quick- 
ly to an unexpected development; it is 
rather a detailed guide which helns 
shape the thinking of executives. 

To illustrate this flexibility within a 
framework, Mr. Kingsley describes the 
programming philosophy as one aimed 





at diversity. “We are not going to be 
known as a company with a type of 
program. Is The Gale Storm Show simi- 
lar to Lassie?” he asks rhetorically. “By 
this I don’t mean we'll be all things 
to all men, since we program with a 
purpose. Basically, we aim for lon- 
gevity, merchandisability and promota- 
bility in a new program.” 

As an example of what merchandis- 
ing and promotion can do for a pro- 
gram, he points to the success of The 
Lone Ranger, which “has been mer- 
chandised and promoted by the Wrather 
organization 10 times more than it had 
before. [It was acquired by JWO in 
1955 for $3 million.] Of course we are 
aiming for quality in all areas—stature, 
as a matter of fact—but, most impor- 
tant of all, we will offer programs that 
can be merchandised and promoted.” 


Avoid Flash Trends 

By longevity of product Mr. Kingsley 
means that the company would not be 
interested in an opportunistic type of 
show—that is, one designed to cash in 
on a particular trend, such as a quiz 
show might have been a year ago. 

In refusing to be typed, Mr. Kingsley 
points to the success of the Wrather or- 
ganization, which is certainly diversi- 
fied. In addition to his oil interests 
and to ITC, Mr. Wrather is owner of 
the Muzak Corp., KFMB-AM-TV San Di- 
ego and KERO-TV Bakersfield (in asso- 
ciation with Edward Petry), the Dis- 
neyland Hotel in Anaheim, Cal., and 
other interests which include L’Horizon 
Hotel in Palm Springs and the Twin 
Lakes Lodge in Las Vegas. 

By way of emphasizing this diversity, 
Mr. Wrather says ITC’s programming 
“will contain all types that the market 
will bear—westerns, action-adventure, 
family shows, situation comedies.” At 
least two similar-type programs will be 
introduced in each category. 

It is the kind of thinking that allows 
the company to move in almost any 
direction. Although Mr. Wrather is a 
great believer in film (he is not ready 
to move into the tape field at this time), 
ITC is open to all areas of television: 
tape, spectaculars on film, even live 
programs. 

Because of this stress on balance and 
diversity, Mr. Kingsley reveals that 
present plans do not include the pur- 
chasing of studios or studio space, since 
“this might tend to be a restrictive ele- 


ment in our growth.” 

“We will go where we need to go,” 
he says. “At present, we plan to make 
co-production deals with several major 
film producers.” 

ITC’s president, a television film 
sales executive for several years, has 
some pronounced views on selling. Al- 
though his company is committed to up 
to six first-run programs per year for 
syndication, he makes no claims (as do 
other syndicators) that certain series 
are made especially for the market-by- 
market route. “No one today decides 
to invest over $1 million in a program, 
and then deliberately shuns a network 
sale. It would be denying the economic 
realities of the television film business 
to say that we or anyone else produce 
specifically for syndication to the ex- 
clusion of a national sale.” 

First-run syndication may be hazard- 
ous in the sense that it takes longer to 
get your money back, but ITC enters the 
field with confidence. At least one rea- 
son: its emphasis on quality produc- 
tions. “If you’ve got a successful prop- 
erty, you can get your negative costs 
back the first time around, but, since 
the market is highly competitive,” says 
president Kingsley, “you've got to have 
quality material.” 

And the market demands no special 
kind of programming emphasis, as has 
been sometimes suggested, he adds. 
“Just good exciting programs—pro- 
grams that are understood.” 

Hardie Frieberg, general manager. 
syndicated sales, describes syndication 
as “a pretty solid market. Your success 
or failure is your ability to sell, plus 
quality product. Buyers are always 
open, always eager for good product.” 

This ability to sell is not a hit-or-miss 
affair at ITC. Mr. Frieberg describes it 
as a highly-specialized formula, a tech- 
nique devised years ago and refined. As 
a result, all new sales personnel go 
through a week to 10 days of meetings. 
at which time they learn the methods 
and thinking of the company. 

The syndication division, at present 
broken into several sub-divisions, has 
three geographical regions (east, cen- 
and will be further 
broken down. Policy is to sell one new 


tral and west) 


program at a time, since, if older prod- 
ucts are not disassociated from new 
programs, according to Mr. Frieberg. 
“you'd be scattering yours shots and 











losing maximum efficiency.” At present 
Sergeant Preston of the Yukon is get- 
ting a heavy push (it has been sold in 
over 95 markets), and within a matter 
of weeks Cannonhall will be introduced. 

The company will refine further this 
kind of specialized selling, Mr. Kingsley 
discloses. It will set up teams of spe- 
cialists who will handle exclusively cer- 
tain properties. 

ITC personnel have been selected 
with great care. Says Mr. Wrather: “It’s 
no good handling a Gale Storm Show 
or a Lassie without having the people 
who can think big enough to handle 
these You 
schlock operation today, and you can’t 
develop quality programs without qual- 


programs. cant have a 


ity people.” 

ITC today is not big enough to dis- 
tribute the kind and number of pro- 
grams it will introduce, Mr. Wrather 
says, and therefore the personnel ex- 
pansion, which has been going on since 
the company was formed, will continue. 
He estimates that by spring it will have 
80 to 90 sales people, and by the follow- 
ing year the number will be increased 
to 110 to 120. The international divi- 
sion, which has a staff of approximately 
20 (14 
markets), will also be built up. 


of them in various overseas 


The company’s sales organization is 
broken 
syndication (first-run and first-run off- 


down into several divisions: 
the-network properties), regional sales 
(specializing in precisely that), na- 
and Arrow 
(the re-run division). 


tional sales Productions 

In addition, the most recent move in 
its expansion program involved the ap- 
pointment of Edward A. Rogers as di- 
rector of production. The appointment 
is described as a key move in setting up 
a production team to integrate in ITC 
programming the combined objectives 
of top management and the sales and 
production departments. Mr. Rogers 
acts as production liaison between the 
New York home office and production 
units in Hollywood, Canada and Eu- 
rope, and he works closely with ITC’s 
producers on such matters as produc- 
tion facilities, casting and hiring of 
writers. 

Albert Ward, formerly at BBDO as 
account executive and producer, is di- 
rector of programs, and is responsible 
for developing new programs. Both 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Ward are assisted 





EDWARD A. ROGERS 


Director of Production 


by Jessica Maxwell, who most recently 
served as casting director for New 
York Confidential. 

Throughout the ITC organization the 
emphasis is on experienced and rela- 
tively youthful personnel (see box, 
page 68). Mr. Wrather sought these 
requisites for the post of president, and 
chose Mr. Kingsley, who, at 35, has a 
background of nine years in the tele- 
vision film business. Starting his broad- 
cast career in radio as a salesman (with 
wHoB Gardner, Mass., and wcop Bos- 
ton), Mr. Kingsley was hired by Ziv 
in the fall of 1949 as its first television 
film account executive. In 1950 he set 
up Ziv’s New York City sales depart- 
ment and was made manager. In the 
fall of 1951 he set up that company’s 
1952 
made manager of it. Mr. Kingsley re- 
turned to New York in 1955 and or- 
ganized Ziv’s national sales department, 


western division, and in was 


of which he was made manager. In 
1957 he was appointed general sales 
manager, serving in that capacity until 
July of 1958 when he joined ITC. 

ITC’s president has carried through 
Mr. Wrather’s emphasis on experience 
and youth. Thus, serving directly un- 
der Mr. Kingsley is John W. Kiermaier, 
36, assistant to the president. Mr. Kier- 
maier joined NBC-TV in 1949 and left 
in 1958 as director of administration 
of NBC News and public affairs. 

William Du Bois, 38, director of op- 
erations and sales planning, started in 
television with Atlas TV in 1952 and 
worked at Ziv until joining ITC last 
year. Hardie Frieberg, general man- 
ager, syndicated sales, is 41 and has a 





background in public relations, produc- 
tion and sales. He served with Ziv and 
then TPA until joining ITC last year. 

Other executives include Alvin E. Un- 
ger, administrative manager, Arrow 
Productions, who served with Ziv for 
19 years, and Stan Levy, sales manager 
of Arrow Productions. Hal James, di- 
rector of national sales, served in vari- 
ous capacities with several agencies un- 
til leaving Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield as vice president, director of 
radio-tv, for his present position at 
ITC. Russell Clancy, manager, New 
York City sales division, served with 
AP radio news service and then Ziv 
until joining ITC. Ted Rogers, director 
of production, was an executive pro- 
ducer at NBC-TV for several years, and 
prior to that was a tv account execu- 
tive for BBDO. 

ITC’s executives in New 
clude: William Wolfson, 


Milton Kayle, general counsel; Philip 


York in- 


treasurer; 


Besser, manager, program and ship- 
ping department; Tony Torregrossa, 
manager of sales service; John C. Se- 
bastian, director of publicity, and Rob- 
ert Geartner, manager of research. 
Other sales executives include: Wil- 
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and Radio too! 
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liam Andrews, western division man- 
ager, syndication; Lee Cannon, central 
division manager, syndication; Kurt 
Blumberg, manager of regional sales, 
eastern division; Carl Russell, manager 
of regional sales, mid-west division; 
Alton Whitehouse, southeast division 
manager and Len Warager, northeast 
division manager. Abe Mandell has 
just been appointed manager of inter- 
national sales—western hemisphere. 

The board of directors, with the 40- 
year-old Mr. Wrather as chairman, in- 
cludes: Michael Nidorf, vice chairman; 
John L. Loeb; Clifford Michel; Monte 
Livingston; William Shay, and Walter 
Walz. 

With the formation of ITC, the re- 
laxed and genial Mr. Wrather has cov- 
ered just about every phase of televi- 
sion—production, distribution, financ- 
ing and station operation. Son of 
pioneer Texas oilman John D. Wrather 
Sr., he has expanded his oil activities 
to California and has carefully diversi- 
fied all his interests. He purchased 
KOTV Tulsa for more than $2 million 
and a year later with associates ac- 
quired KFMB-AM-TV for $3 million. Al- 





Youthful ITC 
The accent is on youth at ITC. 
Following are the ages of some 
of the company’s top executives: 


a re 40 
Walter Kingsley .......... 35 
Jack Kiermaier ........... 36 
William Du Bois .......... 38 
Hardie Friebere .......... 11 
en BONNE ok as oa eae a es 17 
ESE oa 3s sea gt 38 





though he has sold Kotv, he remains on 
the board of directors. 

In 1955 Mr. Wrather purchased The 
Lone Ranger for a reported $3 million, 
and, with a Wrather-produced motion 
picture and a stepped-up merchandis- 
ing-licensing campaign, gave the prop- 
erty new vitality. He acquired Lassie 
and Sergeant Preston of the Yukon. 

ITC’s board chairman, who hopes to 
acquire the maximum number of vhf's 
allowed by the Federal Communications 
Commission, headed a syndicate which 
purchased radio station WNEW New 
York for $4 million and sold it in 1957 





for an estimated $7.5 million. 

His petroleum operation has expand- 
ed to six divisional offices with head- 
quarters in the Wrather Petroleum 
Building in Dallas. He has drilled more 
than 100 wells in the past three years. 

In May of last year Mr. Wrather 
purchased from his business associate, 
Mrs. Helen Alvarez, her interests in the 
Disneyland Hotel and in KFMB-AM-TV 
San Diego and KERO-TV Bakersfield. In 
September of 1957 the Wrather Organ- 
ization, in association with John L. 
Loeb, bought the Muzak Corp. 

With ITC, Mr. Wrather is deter- 
mined to develop the biggest company, 
as well as the best reputation, in the 
business. To illustrate how he is going 
about this, he tells a story that would 
upset some of the best digestions in the 
television film world. He says he has 
turned down approximately five prop- 
erties which he knew “as a buyer could 
have made half-a-million each.” But 
they didn’t fit into the ITC concept. 

For many syndicators, such an asser- 
tion may sound like wishful thinking. 
At ITC, it is the logical result of careful 
thinking. 





News 


(Continued from page 21) 


tional Broadcasting Co., with more 
than $25,000 in prizes awarded as 
extra Christmas gifts to 12 station 
promotion managers and a like num- 
her of station managers. 

Both basic and optional NBC-TV 
afhliates were permitted to participate 
in the contesi, and 80 stations entered 
—contributing a total of over 30,000 
on-the-air promotion spots for the net- 
work’s daytime programs, and placing 
more than 100,000 lines of newspaper 
advertising. The combined value of 
the aired spots and print ads mounted 
to $1 million-plus. 

Dean Faulkner, promotion manager 
of KOA-TV Denver won $5,000 first 
prize for the outstanding local com- 
paign supporting the NBC-TV day- 
time line-up by a basic affiliate. The 
award for the best campaign by an 
optional station went to Peggy Cooper 
of witN Washington, N. C. 

Other winning promotion managers 
and the amounts won, as selected by 
« panel of 10 leading advertising 
editors and agency tv-radio execu- 
tives were: Arthur Garland, wrcs 
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Schenectady ($3,000); John Hurlbut, 
WFeM-TV Indianapolis ($2,000) ; Frank 
Reynolds, KFsp-Tv San Diego ($1,- 
500); Kirt Harris, KprRc Houston 
($750); Dick Paul, wBre-tv Wilkes- 
Barre ($500). 

Also, C. Kirk Jackson, wrrF Wheel- 
ing ($3,000) ; Roy C. Pedersen, woay- 
tv Fargo, N. D. ($2,000); Doug 
Duperrault, KTBs-Tv Shreveport ($1,- 
000); David Witherspoon, wRAL-TV 
Raleigh ($750) ; Edna Seaman, wrsc- 
tv Greenville, S. C. ($500). 

In addition, station managers of 
each afhliate who received RCA color 
tv sets are: Ralph Radetsky, Koa-Tv; 
J. Milton Lang, wrcs; Eldon Camp- 
bell, wrsm-tv; William FE. Goetz, 
KFSD-TV; Jack Harris, KpRC; David 
Baltimore, WBRE-TV. 

And, W. R. Roberson, witn; Robert 
W. Ferguson. wrrr-tv; Tom Barnes, 
woay-Tv; E. Newton Wray, KTBS-TV: 
Fred Fletcher, WrRat-tv: Kenneth 
Beachboard, WFBC-TV. 


It?s Piel’s Again 


The perennial Harry and Bert held 
on to the lead for Piel’s beer as the 


nation’s favorite television commercial, 
according to the November listing of 
best-liked commercials tabulated by 
the American Research Bureau. 
Hamm’s beer, which has been battling 
with Piel’s for first place for a year, 
fell back into third 
Maypo jumping ahead into the num- 


position, with 


ber-two spot. 
Chester- 
field, moving from 12th to eighth in 


Advances were made by 


the survey; Lestoil, going from 20th 
to 12th; Seven-Up from 13th to sixth; 
Wrigley’s from 21st to 14th, and Tip 
Top bread, rising from 21st to 17th. 


Best-Liked Tv Commercials 
Based on ARB’s National Diary Sample, 
Nov. 5-11, 1958 
Rank Commercial and Agency 
. Piel’s—Young & Rubicam 
. Maypo—Bryan Houston 
. Hamm’s—Campbell-Mithun 
Alka Seltzer—Geoffrey Wade 
. Dodge—Grant 
. Seven-Up—J. Walter Thompson 
Falstaff—Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
. Chesterfield—McCann-Erickson 
. Burgermeister—BBDO 
10. Ford—J. Walter Thompson 
11. Post Cereals—Benton & Bowles 
12. Lestoil—Jackson Associates 
13. Kellogg—Leo Burnett 
14. Chevrolet-—Campbell-Ewald 
14. Gillette—Maxon 
14. Wrigley’s—Meyerhoff 
17. Tip Top Bread—J. Walter Thompson 
18. Stag Beer—Weiss 


CRNA whe 
















In the picture 


Peter G. Levathes has succeeded Robert P. Mountain as vice president of radio and 
television at Young & Rubicam, with Mr. Mountain, who has held that title since 1953, be- 
coming vice president in charge of the agency’s new-business department. Mr. Levathes 
has been in the advertising industry for five years, all of them with Y&R. Earlier, the 47-year- 
old executive was with 20th Century-Fox for 15 years. Part of that time he was assistant to 
the company’s president, Spyros Skouras; later he was made head of 20th-Fox’s television 
operations. At Y&R Mr. Levathes has been vice president for media, and he will continue 
in that post, with timebuying also under his direction. He was one of the architects of the plan 
that resulted in ABC-TV’s entry this season into daytime programming. Of the 70 daytime 





quarter-hours on the network now, Y&R clients sponsor more than 40. 


Murray C. Thomas (|.), in charge of media, and Edmund 
C. Ridley (r.), in charge of agency relations, have been elected 
) vice presidents of Anderson & Cairns, Inc. Mr. Thomas has been 
with the agency since 1952, following associations with Dancer- 


Fitzgerald-Sample as manager of print media and, earlier, with 








. Paris & Peart as media director. Mr. Ridley, who came to A&C 
in “55, has been in advertising for over 30 years—with the Black- 
man agency, the erstwhile Biow Co. and as vice president of 
J. D. Tarcher & Co., which position he held when Tarcher merged 
with Cecil & Presbrey. 
Alfred L. Hollender, vice president and director of the radio and television department at 
Grey Advertising Agency, has announced the appointment of William F. Craig to the post 
of vice president in charge of tv programming. Mr. Craig joined Grey on Jan. 2, following 
his resignation as a member of the William Morris Agency executive board. Born in Swamp- 
scott, Mass., he graduated from Oberlin College in Ohio and then tried acting in summer 
theatres up and down the New England straw-hat circuit until he joined the Navy as a flier 
upon the U.S.’s entry into World War II. Shortly after his discharge he became director of 
. television for the Procter & Gamble Co., and remained with P&G Productions from 1946 to 
; 1956. He then joined the Morris theatrical agency, where, drawing upon his wide acquaint- 
ance in the tv industry, he did extensive booking of WM talent on video programs. 
Appointment of Hugh L. Lueas (1.), and Kensinger Jones 
; (r.), both of Campbell-Ewald’s expanding tv-radio department, 
' as vice presidents has been announced by Thomas B. Adams, 
' president of the Detroit-headquartered agency. Mr. Lucas, who 
came to Campbell-Ewald as an account executive in 1955 from 
‘ Foote, Cone & Belding’s Chicago office, will direct all tv-radio 


client services and serve on the Campbell-Ewald operations com- 
mittee. Mr. Jones, previously with Leo Burnett in Chicago, continues 
as Campbell-Ewald’s tv-radio creative director, a post he has held 
since 1957. 





Arnold E. Johnson has been elected a vice president of Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 
it has been announced by Maurice H. Needham, president of the Chicago advertising agency. 
Mr. Johnson’s election as an officer of the company comes after six years of service to the 
organization as director of broadcast facilities. The experience that fitted him for that exact- 
ing job at Needham, Louis & Brorby was gained through serving the National Broadcasting 
Co. for almost two decades in the network’s Chicago office. When he left NBC after 19 years, 
it was to become associated with Needham, Louis & Brorby in 1952 as head of the timebuy- 
ing section of the agency’s media department. He is currently a member of the NL&B media 
review committee. Announced also by Needham is the appointment of Granger F. Kenly, 
vice president and account supervisor, to the operating committee of the agency. 
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FOUR SIXES IN A CARD 
GAME WON A RANCH FOR 
S. B. BURNETT IN CIRCENTA 
COUNTY, TEXAS IN 1885. HE 
TOOK 6666 FOR HIS BRAND, 
AND LATER TEXAS 
CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
SHARED IN THE GOOD LUCK 
THE FOUR SIXES BROUGHT. 


ANOTHER BRAND 
BECOMING FAMOUS 
IN THE TEXAS 
PANHANDLE ... 
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hot! Our brand—K-7—+sells 
your brand in a rich and 
‘growing four state market- 
ing area. New full power, 
new full day programming, 
new ABC interconnection, 
‘and new management add 
up to an electrifying NEW 
force on the High Plains. 
Get the K-7 story from the 
Bolling Company. 
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Attention Jayne Mansfield and all 
station managers: If you wish to meas- 
ure up to certain high standards as set 
by Gene Accas, vice president and asso- 
ciate media director at Grey Advertis- 
ing, New York, harken to what Mr. 
G. A. of G. A. said at a recent seminar 
of the Radio and Television Executives 
Society in Gotham: 

“*Hypered’ ratings are a station’s 
audience falsies. They put up a good 
front which does not stand up under 
closer scrutiny.” 


* * * 


Overheard in an elevator at Radio 
City: “You know, a guy like you 
oughta get a job in educational tele- 
vision.” 

“You kiddin’? I find it hard enough 
to get by in stupid television.” 


* * * 


Next time you’re around Broadway 
and you run into Oscar, just step up 
and say to him, “Mr. Hammerstein, I 
hear you can sit in the living room of 
your home and watch the performances 
of your latest show, Flower Drum Song, 
which is playing (every night but Sun- 
day, matinees Wednesday) at the St. 
James Theatre.” And if Sol Cornberg, 
who heads his own tv consultant firm, 
has his way, Oscar, that is, Mr. Ham- 
merstein, will answer, “Yes.” And, who 
knows, Oscar may even invite you up 
for a look some enchanted evening. 

It seems that Sol Cornberg has 


ms 


n- 
stalled a television camera—called a 
Ling Spectator—amid the lights along 
the face of the balcony of the St. James. 
And this Ling Spectator gets a full, un- 
impaired view of the stage, which it 
passes on to three monitors: one for 
the stage manager, one for the electri- 
cian and one in the house manager’s 
office. 

When Oscar saw how beautifully 
Ling did its job of transmission, he 
called Sol Cornberg and said see what 
you can do to get a monitor in my 
apartment. So Sol is. 

In addition to seeing what he can do 
for Oscar, Sol is also working on an- 
other Broadway request from producer 
David Merrick. It appears that David 
has a different point of interest than 


Oscar. He would like Sol to place a 
camera in the box office of the Royale 
Theatre, where the French import, La 
Plume de Ma Tante, is cherchezing 
many sheckels. David wants a monitor 
in his office so that he can keep an eye 
on his box-office people in order to see 
and hear how they treat the customers, 
he says. 

Sol says that neither Oscar’s nor 
David’s request presents any technical 
problems for him and Ling, except that 
David might not get as clear a picture 
as Oscar, what with people paying with 
shiny quarters and new, crisp bills. But 
we suspect that this is something David 
could learn to view with no displeasure. 


= * x 


When Bert Leonard, who produces 
The Naked City for Screen Gems, has 
any top-level problems, he takes them 
to the nursery in his home. He has to. 
It so happens that the boss of record 
for Shelle Productions, which produces 
the series, is Bert's three-year-old 
daughter Shelle. 


* x * 


We never realized what we were 
really missing all during the 19 days 
of the recent newspaper strike in New 
York City. For instance, on the first 
day the papers renewed publication, we 
read this following newsy tidbit in the 
august Times: 

“Ninety-three dogs have had their 
day before the camera at Benton & 
Bowles, Inc. 

“The canines, representing 23 breeds, 
will appear on film in a commercial as 
part of a national program to intro- 
duce New Gaines Meal dog food. 

“The dog scene, conceived by the 
Benton & Bowles agency for Gaines to 
dramatize the research that went into 
the development of the new meat prod- 
uct, depicts a ‘canine supreme court’ in 
session. 

“All pedigreed, the animals range 
from a 10-pound toy poodle to a 190- 
pound St. Bernard. It took seven hours 
to pose them. They will be on television 
10 seconds.” 

You sure got to hand it to those boys 
at Benton & Bowwow. 
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